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A Four-Foot Shelf of Inspiration 


and more to come ! 


‘ WENTY-SIX volumes of any publication is quite a library 
Twenty-six volumes of The School Arts Magazine is a 


complete library —a graphic presentation of the progress of art 
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with them for love nor money. They are standard ; the prin 
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ciples involved do not change ; the ideas and methods are as 
inspiring and trustworthy as ever. 


The incoming generation cannot all have access to thiswonder 
ful library. But modern supervisors and teachers need not worry} 
over that. Another volume is on the way—many volumes 
The number which you hold in your hand is the first of the 27th 
It is filled with good suggestions for the art teacher. 


The October number which will follow will tell all about 
color—that elusive subject. The wonders of Indian design 
come in November ; and in succession each issue will feature 
some important department of art education, keeping up with 
modern thought and usually anticipating ic. 


You will be a better and happier art teacher if you begin nou 
to build up your reference shelf of 


The School Arts Magazine 
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Environmental Influence Upon Drawing 
“Just for Fun” 


HARVEY 


’.. LEHMAN 


The Unive rsitly of Kansas 


N THE following study the attempt 


has been made to discover what 
children and young people do when they 
are “on their own.” This study is 


therefore a study of unsupervised be- 
havior, a study of what pupils do when 
teacher pressure is removed. No at- 
tempt was made in the present investiga- 
tion to alter the environmental condi- 
tions prevailing during leisure hours. 
The individuals included in the study 
were simply asked by their teachers to 
check from a comprehensive and catho- 
lic list those activities which they had 
voluntarily engaged in during the course 
of one week preceding the date of a 
given investigation. In asking for this 
information special care was taken to 
have the pupils understand just what 
information was being asked for, the 
teachers employing a uniform series of 
instructions which had been worked out 
during the course of several preliminary 
studies. 

Included in the present study were 
elementary and high school pupils from 
the following Kansas towns: Kansas 
City, Lawrence, Bonner Springs, and 


Moran. 
ences might be taken into account the 


In order that seasonal differ- 


list was checked by the same groups of 
pupils on three different dates, namely, 


November 7, 1923, February 20, 1924, 
and April 30, 1924. 


activities was checked on each of these 


The same list of 


dates and the only changes in the sets of 
instructions were changes in the fore- 
word. In order to discover the differ- 
ences between rural children and city 
children the list was subsequently ad- 
ministered in certain one-teacher rural 
schools each having an average attend- 
ance of less than twenty-five pupils. 
The smallest rural schools were selected 
for the study as it was felt that these 
would represent a more genuinely rural 
environment than would the larger rural 
These extremely rural schools 
located at 
Shawnee, Douglass, and Franklin Coun- 


schor Is. 


were various points in 


ties (Kansas). Owing to the difficulty 
of administering the test in the rural 
the latter asked to 
check the list for the different seasons of 
the year. They first checked the list in 
the fall of 1924. For the 
verifying the findings the rural pupils 


schools, were not 


purpose of 


were again asked to check the list in the 
fall of 1925. 
cluded in the study 
reference to Table I. 


The number of pupils in- 
may be seen by 
The older individ- 
uals listed among the city children in 
Table I, were students of the University 


of Kansas, located at Lawrence. 
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TABLE | tions which might attend one adminis- 
NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS INCLUDED IN SoM tration. It will be noted that Figure 1 
INVESTIGATIONS OF PLAY BEHAVIOI : : 
presents the findings for three separate 


—_ Nor : ; ge Apr. 30, investigations and that the results of all 
1923 1924 1924 investigations are strikingly coherent. 
B G B G B G Drawing is apparently an activity little 
S JS 100 30 97 SU 99 affected by the seasons. 

’ oo 14 6 SO Figure 2 presents the findings for boys 
* oo “on = a a a with reference to this same activity 
12 249 6; “1 IRQ 176 =. 266 It will be noted that the boys’ results are 
3 PRO) HO 231 235 259 263 also similar from season to season. Nor 
14 274 OL 252 282 238 278 are there conspicuous sex differences dis- 
1S’ - 20 Ol 247 oe ans — played in reference to drawing just for 
“ a soe a ane _ con fun. On the contrary, the similarity of 
181 115 120 170 174 «180 167. the sexes with respect to this acitivity is 
19 Q5 101 119 115 102 Q3 particularly noticeable. The consplc- 
20 SO 73 73 124 59 76 uous and vital fact therein presented is 
1 53 tl a4 Bo aS that drawing for pleasure is an activity 

) 79 440«4105—Ss«d‘ 68 88 ; 
saa that decreases steadily and rapidly 
“— No among both boys and girls after they 
1924 1925 reach age eight. Data for children of 
B G B G age-levels lower than eight not being 
S SY S95 30 39 available, it is not possible to state the 
9, ooo S *) — age-level at which drawing is most com- 
we ce nnd 64 monly engaged in by children. The 
9 101 R23 79 eg general shape of the preceding curves 
) 93 x9 70 57 suggests that spontaneous drawing is at 
14 07 6S a0 35 its maximum sometime prior to age eight. 
IS 0 27 <2 ¢ One logically asks the question: Why 
FINDINGS is it that so many of these boys and girls 


Included in the list of 200 activities give up voluntary drawing as they grow 


Was activity No. 173, “Drawing with older? There are probably a number of 
pencil, pen, chalk, or crayon.” The factors which combine to bring about 
following paper presents the findings in this situation. Several writers have 
reference to this activity contended that a most potent factor is 

Figure 1 shows the percentages of an increased tendency toward  self- 


town girls who indicated that they had criticism that comes with increased 
engaged in drawing with pencil, pen, maturity.’ It is possible that in some 
chalk, or crayon, one or more times instances a hypercritical teacher causes 


during the course of a week preceding a _ self-consciousness to appear in the child 


given investigation. The giving of the and with it discouragement and loss of 
test three times prevented obtaining of interest. Other environmental factors 
unreliable results due to unusual condi- may also be influential. 

Waddle, Charles W., An Introduction to Child Psychology. 1918. Houghton Mifflin Co. Chapter VIII 


185-209. 
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Increase of intellectuality, increase of 
aesthetic appreciation, improvement of 
the power of observation, and the re- 
pressions of environment as well outside 
inside the bring the child 
sooner or later ‘“‘to see that his drawing 
nothing more than a weak 
imitation of nature, and the charm of 
creative art vanishes with the disap- 
pearance of the former naive.’’ 


schc | yl, 


as 


Is 


poor, 


Obviously there will be a tendency for 
spontaneity and initiative to diminish 
children 
they come to this realization and at such 


or to cease with many when 
' times it requires the greatest skill and 
understanding on the part of the teacher 
to maintain the child’s interest in draw- 
ing by means of external incentives and 
what may appear to be unmerited en- 


At 
prove to be fatal for the teacher to be too 


couragement. such a time it may 
critical or too exacting in his demands. 


Lukens feels that it is little less than 
| criminal for the teacher to say to the 





child, while this period is on: ‘‘Open 
your eyes and see the tree and the fruit 


he sees his nakedness, and is filled with 
shame. The divine gift of artistic il- 
lusion vanishes; he awakens to find that 
he cannot draw. Thus, the “golden 


apple”’ is too often destroved 


Curiously enough, it was found that 
country children do not give up trying to 
draw as generally as do town children. 
Figure 3 shows the percentages of town 
and country children who indicated that 
they had engaged in drawing just for fun 
It will be 
noted from Figure 3 that, with practical- 


during the course of a week. 


ly no exception, girls draw slightly more 
generally than boys of the same ages who 
live in the same environment. However, 
the fact that the 


those of ages 13% 


older bovs 


to 


country 
15% inclusive 
were found to draw more generally than 
town girls of the same ages would seem 
to indicate that sex differences are not so 
important as environmental influences 

Most that 
drawing does not decrease so rapidly 


curious of all is the fact 


among the maturing rural children as 
thereof, as they really are. Draw the a 
apple exactly as you see it.”’, The pupil ®mong the older town children. On the 
does so, and his eyes are opened, and _ other hand, between ages 8% to 15% in- 
*Waddle, Charles W., An Introduction to Child Psychology. 1918. Houghton Miffin Co. Chapter VIII, p. 194 
‘Ibid 
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clusive, the decrease in country children’s 
attempts to draw is relatively slight. 
Lest the reader think that the above 
findings and 
that they would be unlikely to recur upon 
he 


a similar environmental 


are a mere chance result 


subsequent investigation, it should 
explained that 
difference is found when the curves for 
the town children are made using the 
data derived from any one of the three 
the 


towns, and when the curves for the rural 


investigations that were made in 
children are made using the data derived 
either of the rural 


The fact that the findings remain prac- 


from two studies. 
tically constant when the data are thus 
partitioned is probably indicative of the 
fact that the results set forth in Figure 3, 
are not due to chance or to accident. 
It is not easy to explain the above 
findings. Various hypotheses occur to 
the griter but the subjective nature of 
makes them 


nly participated in by 


such “explanations of 
‘Other activities more comm« 
things with scissors; Just singing; whistling 
ete., playing with pets; hunting; sho« 
Waddle, Charles W., An Introduction to 


Child 


country than by town children are 
looking at pictures 
ting; horseback riding; wading in the water, et« 
Ps ychol gy 
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doubtful validity. One fact stands out 
above all others, namely, with increased 
maturity spontaneity and initiative in 
drawing tend to be repressed to a much 
greater extent in town children than in 
It is, 
that Figure 3 presents only partial data 
to There 


quality as well as a quantity in drawing. 


country children.* of course, true 


in reference drawing. is a 
\ complete comparison of the town and 
country childrens’ drawing would there- 
fore need to take account of such quali- 
In the 
present study no attempt has been made 


to do this. 


tative differences as may exist. 


Whatever else they show, the 
make that 
maturity alone is an insufficient explana- 


may 


above findings it evident 
tion for the decrease in “‘drawing just for 
fun’? on the part of the city children. 
This being the case careful consideration 
should be given to the rapid decline in 
the city children’s attempts at pleasur- 
able Such 


important both in planning the content 


drawing. consideration is 
and in selecting the method of courses in 
the subject of drawing. 

In no capacity are spontaneity and 
originality more precious: in none has the 
school more consistently ignored them. 

Several salient questions arise from 
the foregoing presentation of the find- 
Why is 
it that the curves of the city children 


ings from the present study: (1 


than 
Is 


the situation here portrayed in reference 


decline so much more rapidly 


the curves of the rural children? z 


to the city children one that calls for 
remedial measures? (3) Isit at all pos- 
sible to change the situation as regards 
the spontaneous drawing of the older city 
4) If so, what 
for making the change? 


children? are the means 


as follows: C 
still pictures); climbing trees, fences, px 


itting paper 
wrehes, posts 


1918. Houghton Mifflin Co. Chapter VIII, p. 197 
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BY BEULA M. WADS- 
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Teaching School Arts to a Big City’s Wee Cripples 


UNIQUE SCHOOL MAINTAINED IN A 


LENDS INTERESTING SUGGESTIONS 


FELIX . 


( © WHERE you may, very nearly, 
Greater Cincinnati ‘round 


about, 
five mornings of the week, every week of 
the school year,in proper hours, you may 
chance upon a long, attractively painted 
wagonnette motor-bus, gathering chil- 
and children alone! 
should 
cripples of every kind 


dren 


These children, you stop to 
note, are cripples 
and they are 


on their way to public school. 


and class and description 


The Rotary Club of Cincinnati, eager 
always to do what folk about here term 
the “nice things,’’ maintains this motor- 
bus service for the crippled kiddies to 
this end. Routes are arranged to bring 
all who should go by shortest cross-cuts, 
and in due time the bus and its pupils 
are at school. 

School here is of two distinct groups of 
pupils—these newcomers and residents! 
In the former case, class is held in one of 
the larger bedrooms of the big Ortho- 
pedic Ward of the Cincinnati General 
Hospital—one of the really big hospitals 
of the Blackboards 
course, in art instruction 


world. used, in 
are employed 
to divide this wardroom into five sep- 
these the 


grades of what corresponds to the local 


arate classrooms. In eight 


district and intermediate school course, 
and then an ungraded high-school corps, 
meet. There are five teachers to the 
school. 

Miss Hidla 


begin Pfaf- 


‘*Sessions 


GREAT Ciry HospiIrauL 


ro Bie Ciries ELSEWHERI 


KOCH 


finger, in charge of art work tells us, as 
“at half 
past nine in the morning and continues 


she ushers from stall to stall, 


through till two in the afternoon. There 
is no set recess, no nooning-hour. At 


high noon, instead, a very substantial 


meal—meat, vegetables, dessert—is 
furnished from the hospital kitchens, the 
city Board of Education, however, pay- 


bill. The 


added, pays for all orthopedic and simi- 


ing the Soard, it may be 
lar appliances required by the pupils, and 
for the doctors always in attendance 
here.”’ 

Meanwhile, not so very far away, in 
the same general quarter of the big 
but removed to 


hospital, sufficiently 


prevent cross-infections of crippling 
diseases, there is held a very similar, but 
This 
cripples all 

who are permanently, or at least for the 


somewhat smaller, school. con- 


sists of the boys and girls 
time, In-patients here. These cripples 
over-night at the hospital; whereas the 
children of the first group are returned 
daily to their homes. 

With both 


they say here 


both 
procedure along art lines 


classes “schools” 
is much the same. 

As far as is practicable, children in 
any stated grade in the hospital school 
are given the same art training they 
would receive if in that grade in any 
the 


Pfaffinger, 


addit 1on, 
Miss 


public school near. In 


special art teacher, 
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TROUBLE? 


IS HE WORTH THE CHORUS—HE IS 
visits the school, as she does the other 
public schools assigned her, once every 
work 
class teachers there. 


two weeks, to direct done by 


individual Each 
of these class teachers, with the single 
exception of the one looking to mental 
defectives, has at least twenty pupils at 
this time. 

Every class receives at least fifteen 
minutes of art instruction daily, and 
often considerably more. 

Wee folk—the 
that is, are furnished colored crayons, 
tables 
roll-chairs; some, their crutches resting 


youngest primaries 


and gathering about some in 
against straight chairs; some, their legs 
encased in metal bandings and having to 
be carried to their seats—they are set to 
that is, 
reads aloud a story; the children draw 


illustrating stories. Teacher, 
pictures of such parts of it as they may 
prefer; then, all through, the teacher 
demonstrates, from 


among examples 


given here, how best and how not to 
illustrate. Just seeing the various con- 
cepts different children will produce from 


hearing one and the self-same story, is 


interesting to the children as it is to the 


teacher herself, and rouses to fresh 
enthusiasm, fresh incentives, for the 
course. 

“One thing we do believe worth 


the mentioning,’’ Miss Pfaffinger sug- 
gested, as we passed from where the 
children of that class were ‘‘making the 
pencils talk,’’ as they put it, to the next, 
“is to get away from the hackneyed 
ted Riding-Hood, Cinder- 
ella, Bluebeard and the like are taboo. 
The stories we read to the little ones, for 


old stories. 


them to illustrate as we go on, are all of 
them always new! 

“From those more primary forms of 
work, art teaching advances then to 
forms of poster work. Here, too, we 
like to believe we are doing something 
distinctive. 

“Naturally, when there is a great 
public campaign on, like the one for an 
extra tax levy to support various edu- 
cational ends, we make what posters we 
can to help the cause. 

‘“‘Normal times, though, we rally our 
poster-making efforts about ‘groups’ we 
call them. 


“One day the ‘group’ will have to do 


with a general store. 
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“Assume,” we tell the young artists, 
‘that you had a general store, selling 
everything from apples to nails, and 
skates. You 


wanted people to know about your vari- 


from hammocks to ice 
ous wares; you wanted to let the fact 
that you kept baskets, 
candy, just about everything, be known. 


shoes, linens, 
What sort of posters would you make, 
for hanging, town around?’ 

‘* Another the 
children that they group their posters 


time we suggest to 


about a presumed ‘health shop’—a place 
where one might invest in just every- 
thing, from wheel-chairs, like the ones 
the 


sponges and towels. 


many use here, to thermometers, 


“Again, we have rallied to a Gift 


Shop Group—things they know of, or 
should like to find in some gift-shop they 
have in mind. 


‘We believe that child 


sponds much the best to such a concrete 


nature re- 


plan, such an objective for the poster 
drawn, than where a child is told to draw 
a poster embodying fruit, or toys, or 
what it may be, to no particular end!”’ 

Advancing, the young artists at this 
unique school go to more technical art 
work. 

‘You see,’’ Miss Raines, the principal 
teacher, replied to our request that she 
outline this exactly, ‘circumstances 
always alter cases, and never more so 
than in a school of pupils like these 
The boys and the girls building classes 
here are, many of them, normal boys and 
girls, except for the one affliction. Some 
of them, however, are subnormal, men- 
tally, that 


affliction; a sound body should have a 


because of the strain of 


sound mind. 


“But they are boys, and they are girls, 


and they want both an education and 








WATCHING THI 


LAME CHUM GO 
IN THE BUS 


rO SCHOOL 


then something to do. They want to 


learn to read and write and draw; they 
want to understand ever deeper books 

to appreciate pictures, statuary, they 
may meet; they want to learn of the big 
world out beyond the horizon of now, 
and how to value buildings of real 
them 


these chil- 


artistic worth when they meet 
there. In short, to repeat, 


dren demand an education, quite as 
other children do. 
Here, these little 


receiving kindergarten instruction. In 


now, tots are 
art work, this should equal that of our 
kindergartens where-so-e’er. 

“The older ones start with the R’s 
first grade drawing. In both cases, we 
advance the work as rapidly as we can, 
but we make no attempt to have our 
pupils make the grades’ in a given time, 
as we would in more usual schools. 


“While 


rarest exception basic instruction has to 


marshalled in groups, with 


be almost wholly individual. Compli- 
cating this teaching is the fact that near- 
ly each day brings newcomers to class, 
with whom we must go back over ground 
all anew. 

elementals, how- 


“Advancing from 
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TEACHING SCHOOL 





ARTS TO A BIG CITY’S WEE CRIPPLES 





ever, we teach the children how to do 
basket-weaving and picture-framing 
We strive to 


inculeate a love of art, a use for art; in 


how to use their hands. 


addition, though, here we strive to use 
art work to interest the kiddies to what 
degree it can, to take their minds off 
their afflictions. 

“So with these children who can come 
to either classroom in point, that for the 
in-hospital patients, that for the children 
from without. Meanwhile we are giv- 
ing much the same instruction in the 
wards. 

“Every evening the children’s dis- 
pensatory of the hospital furnishes me 
with a list of children of school age re- 
ceived within the day. I visit these 
children, consult with their nurse and the 
ward physician, and we decide whether 
they can be made pupils of the class- 
rooms in point, or whether they shall be 
recipients of our bedside extension 
course; or, whether they shall be given 
any teaching just now at all. 

“Often ambitious little folk actually 
grieve over time lost from school work; 
drawings left at school unfinished, and 





BRINGING 


THE SICK ONE 


TO SCHOOL 





The 


telephone, and some neighbor boy at 


lessons then help on the cure. 


home brings the drawing here to ‘class.’ ”’ 
As the children progress in their work 
in art, designs for wall-paper, linoleum, 


things of that sort are in order. Wicker- 
straw weaving, too, then enters on the 
art course here. Mat work and the 


making of rugs for doll-houses and the 
like, constitute still other chapters of the 
tale. 
Through branches, and 
the 


here 


with these 


steadily on, 
the 


courses quite the same as those offered 


advancing crippled 


children of hospital enter 
children of much the corresponding age 
in like grades in the more usual around- 
town public schools. 

Here, then, as in the schools for the 
blind and the deaf, art 
ticularly find that 


teachers par- 
nature works her 
compensations. 

The boy or girl who is crippled, bed- 
or chair-bound, or who finds it difficult 
to move, where he moves at all, finds ex- 
ceptional pleasure in quiet, sit-to-work 
themes. Sketching, painting, modeling, 
weaving, make especial appeals, and 
these children concentrate on them as 
their livelier colleagues cannot. Con- 
centrating, they apply themselves to 
degrees normal children seldom can 
reach. 

As a consequence—well, as a conse- 
quence, come the annual exhibitions of 
art work done in the Queen City public 
the 
products of the fingers, pencils, brushes 
and pens of the little 


otherwise afflicted folk of the big General 


schools located where-so-e’er, and 


lame, or 


pr or 


Hospital schools will measure up with the 
very best! 
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AN ETCHING, BY HEDLEY FITTON, PRODUCED WITH FINE LINES AND INK TONES REPRO- 
DUCED FROM THE MUNDER PRINTS BY THE COURTESY OF NORMAN 17 A. MUNDER & 
COMPANY, INC., BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 




















FLETCHER BOLD AND CLEAN LINE ETCHING 
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\N ETCHING IN BOLD LINE AND CLEAN LINE PROOF BY HANFLIP FLETCHER rH} 
MUNDER PRINTS FAITHFULLY REPRODUCE THE ART QUALITIES OF THE ETCHI RS’ ART 
ONLY A CONNOISSEUR CAN DEFINE THE DIFFERENCES 
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Figure Drawing and Modeling 


for High School Students 


MARTHA Kk 
irt Director, Stivers Hig 


IGURE drawing and modeling in 

high school classes are both difficult 
to manage if attempted along the lines of 
art school instruction. Time is_ too 
short, classes too large, and facilities in- 
adequate, where every phase of art work 
needs to be attempted in one small 
room. A simple method of attack needs 
to be arranged so that this important 
phase of work is not omitted from the 
curriculum. 

Inspiration for a new approach to such 
work came to us this year from two 
sources; An article in the American 
Magazine of Art for October, 1923 
entitled ‘“‘Troubetzkoy—An Interpreter 
of Life,” and the book on “Figure 
Construction ’’ by Bement. 

If figure drawing would accomplish 
anything in an art class it should above 
all create the desire to express a feeling 
for life. Troubetzkoy astounds us with 
these words, “ Life as I see it, as I feel it, 
is too great to be expressed in words; it 
needs a stronger expedient—it needs 
works’. If I have accomplished any- 
thing—Ah; that has been by a gift from 
‘le bon dieu’—but I have tried to inter- 
pret what I feel. I have never copied 
anything in my life. I have never had 
a lesson.’’ Such talent is, of course, 
phenomenal, but a little guidance and 
much freedom in an ordinary class of 
high school students can produce results 
that prove rather inspiring. 


For several weeks we followed the 
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SCHAUER 
School, Dayton, O} 
suggestions in Bement’s book Pupils 
were very much interested in finding that 
they could get some semblance of a 
human figure in a very short time. They 
tried for action, they studied the people 
around them, they analyzed photographs 
of Greek sculpture, they made many 
memory sketches. 

\fter this 
developed quick thinking they were 


intensive work which 
asked to draw from memory four- 
minute sketches of figures in action. 
Topics were suggested such as Autumn, 
Spring, The Toilers, The Storm. Oc- 
casionally pupils would simply be asked 
to fill a certain shaped area. Very few 
failed to get something worth while and 
the class as a whole was rather amazed at 
its ability. 

From this they were perfectly willing 
to attempt sketching from the posed 
model when they tried a variety of 
mediums. The sketches were always 
quickly done (never more than 35 min- 
utes) because the pupils were urged to 
get action, express life, and not ruin a 
good sketch by fussing ove! it too long. 
High school students as a rule are not 
capable of carrying such work very far. 

The next step in the figure work was 
prompted by the article on Troubetzkoy 
and the students seemed eager to try 
modeling in the round. Clay was pur- 
chased and about three pounds given to 
each pupil to take home. The result was 


entirely up tothem. A careful explana- 
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tion of the handling of the medium was 
given and the photographs of work by 
Troubetzkoy shown. Pupils were urged 
to make “quick sketches”’ 
and not to labor over features and tiny 
details. 
The words of Troubetzkoy were given 


in the clay 
Action was the thing desired. 


them, ‘‘Go to life, find there your inspira- 
tion and take from the living age your 
impressions and your sense of what it 
means—put that into your work—for 
only so will you ever learn to embody 
life into works. ”’ 

A week later each pupil returned his 
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lump of clay transformed into a more 
artistic form. The renderings all proved 
very interesting. To be sure, some failed 
to grasp the need for simplicity and the 
value of light and shade. Some pieces 
were entirely too complicated and full 
of deep recesses. The majority, how- 


ever, were very creditable. One can 
easily imagine the interest aroused in 
sculpture and the appreciation gained 
through a closer study of the master- 
pieces. Difficult or not, figure drawing 
and modeling should be given a place in 


every high school course. 


THI 
AS DESCRIBED IN 


STUDENTS IN MARTHA 
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Art Pays and Beauty is Best Policy in Long Run 


OTTO H. 
Veu York City 


T MAY seem incongruous to refer to 
the subject of art in the midst of a 
feel that it is 
appropriate, in a survey which attempts 


business speech, but | 


to deal with the fundamental elements 
of our day, to call attention to the ever- 
growing importance and influence of art 
as a factor in the lives of millions of 
people. 

Incidentally, I would point out that to 
cultivate art, to love it and to foster it, 
is entirely compatible with those quali- 
ties which make a successful business 
man. It does not weaken a man’s fiber; 
on the contrary, it makes it more elastic, 
more capable to withstand strain. Many 
examples might be cited, beginning with 
the records of ancient times down to 
such recently departed figures as Mor- 
gan, Frick, Widener, Juilliard, of men 
who were eminently successful in business 
and, at the same time, loved and culti- 
vated art, and actively furthered its cause. 

Indeed, the 
sheer business aspect, the cultivation of 


even considered from 


the taste of a community—which means 
the cultivation of art—is of great 
desirability in many ways. For instance, 
in addition to being a civic asset in the 
sense that it teaches the people to appre- 
ciate the things which are fine and high 
and inspiring, and by contrast breeds 
aversion for those which are low and 
vulgar and degrading, it is actually an 
investment which yields dividends in 
dollars and cents. 

Jeauty is ‘the best policy.” 
taste of the 


Art pays. 
The 


French 


cultivated 
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people, developed for generations, 
untold 


millions into the coffers of that nation 


has brought and is_ bringing 
The beautiful things created in the cities 
of Italy during the time of the Renais- 
fifteenth 


today, 


sance in the and sixteenth 


centuries, are four and five 
hundred years after they were wrought, 
a powerful magnet to draw travelers and 
money to that country; they are today a 
highly important element in the inter- 
national balance of trade of Italy. 

It is a complete misconception to 
believe that art is a “highbrow” thing, 
or that it is the plaything of opulence 
Art is virile, red-blooded, of the people 
and for the people. It means far more 
to the masses than is generally realized 
by those who are but superficially ac- 
quainted with their lives and sentiments 
It is a mighty element for civic improve- 
educational 


ment. It is a powerful 


factor. It is, or can be made, one of the 
strongest among those agencies which 
have power to influence the conceptions 
the attitude, the and the 


manners of the people. 


and ways 

Art is democracy in its very essence. 
It is one of those fundamental things 
which unite us and make us kin in com- 
understanding, feelings, 


mon common 


common reactions. It knows nothing 


of caste, class, or rank. It may bestow 
its choicest gifts upon utter poverty; it 
may deny them entirely to the greatest 
wealth. 

And as a final item in this inadequate 


and cursory enumeration of the claims of 
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art to the attention, care and sympathy 
of business men, let me say this: We all, 
have outlets 


rich and poor alike, must 


for our emotions, once in a while. Some 
of the unrest of the day, some of the 
defiances of the law, some manifesta- 


tions of perturbing tendencies. arise In 


part, I believe, from an impulse of re- 
and 


action against the ‘“‘humdrumness’”’ 
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lack 


everyday existence. 


of inspirational opportunity of 


Much can be done 


by art to give satisfaction to those 


emotional impulses, and to guide them 
into a fructifvying channel instead of 
permitting them to run a misguided 
the 


instance, of ultimately turning into even 


course, with hazard, in some 


a dest ructive one. 
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RT is a natural expression and ceases 


to be art when affectation sets in 


The may in 
practically every phase of human life and 
experience. \ 
the idea that art 


or painting, or decoration, or jewelry 


art quality be applied 


from 


must get away 


is drawing, or sculpture 


or woodwork The art quality may 
be cutlivated in all, and the real art 
quality is of practical use in our every 
day life. 

We are not prima to produce 
urtists through art teaching in school. 
We are not to single out a few delicat: 
high-strung, sentimental vouths and 
maidens, and mak hem the benefici 
aries in a cut-and-dried plan of art 


\RT SHOULD MAKE THE POO! 
IT ADDRESSES THEM WITH A 
ING IN THE BEHOLDER TH 


POWER 


WHICH THE WORK EV 


IN 
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We 


everyone to this art influence, with the 


instruction. are rather to expose 
thorough knowledge that the results will 
abili- 
This 


<ind of art teaching must be general. 


he according to individual tastes, 


; 


ies, desires, etiorts. 


capacities, 

But to become operative in practical 
life it must be possessed by those who are 
of the practical life, who are doing thing 
In practical life. The art quality in the 
than the 


ability to produce a masterpiece, o1 


individual must mean more 


to 


appreciate a work of art. It must result 


in the selection of good and substantial 
] 


things; it must find its application to all 


phases of life by 


I 


all people all the time: 


= 
it must be lived. 


YD UNCULTIVATED FEEL THAT 
ICE OF LOFTY CHEER, AWAKEN- 
MI SENSE OF RELATION AND 
CED IN THI ARTIST 
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What is the Matter with Art? 


NAN K. WILEY 


Jacksonville, 


AM about to explode. 1 can stand it 


no longer, I’ve had enough. The time 
has come when I feel I must do some- 
thing, simply must. 

What 


you ask? 


is the cause of this outburst, 

Well, this is it. I have just 
been listening to a grade teacher deliver 
an oration on how she detested her art 
period at school. Now, had she been 
the first one to thus express herself, | 
might not have taken particular notice, 
thinking, perhaps, it was a queer twist 
in that one individual. Sut she wasn’t 
the first. 


before, many times. 


Indeed no. I’ve heard it 

And that isn’t all, not by any means. 
I’ve heard teachers, and apparently good 
ones, too, firmly and distinctly, almost 
braggingly, declare they knew nothing 
about it! “Why,” they 
‘I can’t even draw a straight 
that 
Suffering Shades of 


whatsoever 
exclaim, 
heard statement so 


line!’ I’ve 


frequently. Sar- 
geant, how many times have I heard it?! 

Now just what is wrong with art? Is 
it, as taught in the grades, of course, a 
subject incomprehensible to the average 
teacher? Does one have to be endowed 
with a gift of genius to teach little 
children free-hand lettering, for instance. 
Must one possess artistic ability to put 
across the theory of color or the princi- 
ples of design to the wee things? 

I repeat—-W hat is wrong? 

Is art something vague and mysterious 
and awe-inspiring, and remote? Some- 
thing presided over by a long-haired indi- 
vidual possessed of queer notions (gener- 
ally dubbed temperament), and quite 


Florida 


beyond the understanding of an ordinary 
person of average intelligence? If that is 
art, then why not leave it to the heaven- 
blessed few who can understand it? 

Art is 
no more remote from our everyday lives 
than life itself! VW hy, we couldn’t live 
without it! It is so vital a factor in our 


Tommy-rot, piffle, and bunk! 


every activity that we could no more 
afford to ignore it than we could ignore 
the necessity of sleep. 

And then they say they know nothing 
about it! 

Cultured, who 


wouldn't think of admitting that they 


educated women 
knew nothing about literature or music 
will calmly and unblushingly proclaim 
themselves absolutely ignorant on the 
subject of art. Perhaps if a few of them 
a little thought and 
wouldn’t continually 


gave this subject 
consideration, we 
meet with the nightmares one sees dis- 
played on the walls of some homes, nor 
the atrocities one runs onto in the form 
of color combination in dress. 

Is it any wonder I boil inwardly, in fact, 
fairly seethe with righteous indignation, 
when I hear teachers say they hate art? 
It is my ambition to see some big, 
brave and public spirited person stand 
up on his two manly feet and tell ’em a 
two. If | timid, 
retiring sort of creature, I’d do it myself! 

Nevertheless, if 


thing or weren't a 


another teacher or 
anybody else, for that matter, dares to 
that they 
“know nothing about it,’’ or they “‘ can’t 
I'll, well, I’ll not 


answer for what may happen, that’s all! 


tell me they “despise art,” 


draw a straight line”’ 
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A Letter with a Practical Idea 
School Arts Magazine 
Dear Sit 


4 ; / ] | > | j f 

J ust hap pe ned to ge my it giimpse of your plendid magazine, af ll hie of iu i; née (jneo 

the very best I’ve seen in that line, anywhere, in any country: off of the hackneyed. the old set stuff: 
t's brig t,upand coming nleresting and useful to more than the pedagog 1€8 


} ' , 
never taught / the ability and patience But as an architect I’ve had dozens of joung 
: , , 
mer nmmy office fifty ye of; em, de nerally begq~nners and rho’ ve made their marl ince, so they 
must have learned omethine there V ithout erception their greatest difficulty im drawing wa to 
] ] ] f j } 


understand and apply pe pective Children have that same inability ] riqged up a very & m ple 


" r } j j j j 

device that MADE them see in perspective The trouble generally is that in sketching, looking up at the 
object on cene then down on the drawing, the eye neve sees the object twice from exactly the same pownt, 
so the thing all distorted This device kee ps the eye spotted and fixes the visior ipon proportions 
contours, hapes, a aceu ately as does a camera Indeed it is a sort of camera affai 

. . . , , > 

Just an old slate frame with wires or threads verticall 4 and horizontally 1.B.C. and 1, 2,3 in 

} } ’ j 
squares an inch or so, perhaps less. Frame set upon a narrow board, holes in latter to receive a 
pen il or stick. on end of hich is cardboard ¢ je prece, hole ir cardboard V ove it hack and forth to 
focus Eye is always on the same point, sees pricture t rough the squares, top of spire at, and it’s easy 
to sketch it all on a sketcl vad squared off same as slate frame, or smaller or much larger squares 

i | A - ) 

Enlarae or reduce prctu €as dé ed 


It works, it makes ’em see it right, the best teacher. visualizer of pers pective I’ve ever known 


Never patented it or made it except for my own office Vay be used for all I know: never sa il 


ar ywhere else Ty Jit out on the kid 


FLW Fitzpatrick, 
Evanston, Til 
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Art, from the Child’s Viewpoint 


ANTOINETTE 


iri Teacher, Longfe llou School, Pasade na, ( alifon nia 


T' YDAY happily, in art schools and in 
the art departments of the public 
schools of our country, more attention 
and emphasis are being placed upon the 
logical starting point in art training, 
namely, that of appreciation of beauty. 
To quicken the consciousness of each 
child to recognize, demand, and create 
beauty comprises practically the whole 
aim of art education. 

There are two main approaches to this 
end, (1 
and studies of various arrangements of 


through talks, lectures, slides, 


a still life group to 
9) 


m/s 


materials, from a 
the 


well established way, using paper, pencil, 


mountain cabin interior; and | 


METHOD I. 


shourng or arranging object 8. 


(J RADI PROBLEM 


1 Clothespin dolls, dressed with bits of 


tissue paper. Children choose their color 


freely. Discussion 


and ease in reading; also respect 


] aught asa game 


3 Pets brought to school 
Look at 


ordination and rhythm. 


etc.) animal in action, see 


t Children watch men chopping, sawing, hammer- 


ing, climbing, etc. Imitate, 


music having strong accented beat 


5 Children or teacher bring articles, good in 


For training the appreciation 


Talks on correct holding of book for grace, poise 


for 


dogs, cats. rabbits, birds, 
fine 
Imitate in gesture 


correlating 


KE. ARNOLD 


paints, crayolas, etc. Each method has 
its value and its legitimate place in the 
The be 


considered the fundamental method, the 


art curricula. former might 


latter as a sort of “follow-up” way, 


though arguments might be advanced 
for the reverse order. 


The following is a tentative plan, 


for a series of lessons, showing both 
methods, with a suggested problem 
and its aim for grades one to twelve 


The general aim through- 
to the child that 
hand, and is something 


inclusive. 


out has been show 


art 
which 


is close at 
he contacts or may contact at all 
times. 


f beauty through talking about, 


\IM 


colored To develop i sense of color appre li- 


scheme tion 


To train the child’s eye, hand and 


book 


body that he may see and express 
beauty of posture while holding a 


be 0k 


To train the child to see beauty and 
of 


co- grace movement in various 


animals 


To develop an appreciation of fine 


with rhythm of line expressed in common 
occupations. 
line, as To see beauty in common things 


a fine copper cooking pot, common brown bow! of 


pleasing proportion, ordinary flower pot with 


some bright flowers. 


9] 


Children arrange a window 
shelf or kitchen mantel. 
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GRAD! PROBLEM (IM 
6 Discussion of essentials in garden beauty To see that beauty in the garden is 
theme or motive, style, unity, variety and sub- the result largely of right ideas and 
ordination of all to the use and theme \ game arrangements 


could be played, the children representing various 


garden forms 


7 Camp Fire girls or Boy Scouts, in groups or To see and appreciate beauty in 
singly, give their own interpretations of some pantomime 
Indian festival or symbolic dance Emphasis 
ipon rhythm and grace of line, and form as 
pattern 

s In the S< hool auditorium if possible show slow To develop an appreciation of 
action sport film which emphasizes the wonderful beauty and rhythm of line expressed 
coordination, grace and economy of movement by the human figure 
involved in such sports as tennis, swimming 
especi illy aliving 

9 Discussion of the essentials for beauty in a float lo develop a constructive critical 
for a civie enterprise. Importance of unity of attitude toward decoration in the 
idea, color relation, and effect of float as a mass form of parades 
composition 

10 Arrange for a school reception day. Discuss the lo show that art can function in 
beauty of cordiality, appropriate entertainments ill school activities 
details, program cards, refreshments, art in intro- 
ducing and conducting guests through the school 

11 Visit, if possible, a beautiful pageant. Discuss lo develop an appreciation of 
stressing the attributes of a successful pageant beauty in rhythmic color and line 
\ pageant consists of the art elements in action 
importance of rhythm. Every progression must 
be a good design or pattern. Usually employs an 
emotional motive 

12 After visits and discussions translate various lo develop an appreciation for 
examples of good architecture in the city to beauty in architecture 


descriptive designs in line, mass, color and notan 


Criticise other buildings not so fine, suggestins 


ways of improvement. Study settings and dis- 


cuss Importance of appropri ite setting 


METHOD II. Training for the appreciation of beauty through design or 


composition, using paint Ss, crayon, etc. 


] \ child blows bubbles, while other children paint To train the child to see beauty in 
or use crayons to see who can paint the most significant form 
pleasing bubble-form, before it breaks. Suc- 


cessful paintings should show a fine feeling for 


form and give the impression of buoyancy 


2 | sing printed cut-out letters ol they may be lo teach ippreciatio! of fine spacing 
painted freely with a large Japanese brush) ar- and composition 
range words of a greeting card to mother Vari- 
ous plac ings to secure the finest effect. 

3 4 combination stunt day and art lesson. Boys To emphasize significant line 


volunteer to perform various stunts, as turn hand- 
springs, somersaults, leap-frog, tossing up three 
balls, balancing tennis racket on palm, et 

Children interpret action in line, striving for 
simplicity, directness, rhythm. 
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PROBLEM 


After a visit to the Indian department of the 
museum to study (for appreciation) the color and 
form of baskets, pottery; let the children use 
paints, worsted, beads, clay or crayolas to design 
and make an object that shall be pleasing in form 
and color. 

Study the forms of nature from the standpoint of 
mass, expressive of some dominant idea 
mountain, strength, durability; waterfall, gayety: 
river, power, lake, peace The children may 
interpret with paint or ¢ harcoal, some significant 
form, observing unity, variety and subordination 
Study fish in bowl. The children paint or draw, 
trying to show their impressions of the beauty of 
contrast of form, color, texture, solidity, and 
quality of life, as expressed by the fish in the bow] 
of water 

| sing clay, make miniature models of a camp 
site, adding tent or lodge Consider from the 
standpoint of design, subordination of camp 
to trees, harmony of line and mass, and unity 
throughout 

Find a boy who can make a kite that will fly. Let 
him demonstrate to the class the principle of 
making one The class dis usses design, color 
scheme and form of their kites. Then make 
them and have a kite contest, for beauty and 
fiving quality 

Have children bring old toys, belonging to 
younger < hildren Improve the shape with saw 
if necessary, and repaint in a harmonious and 
( heery color scheme 

Secure a tree to be trimmed for their own room or 
the children’s hospital. Decide upon what effect 
to secure, color scheme, what form to emphasize, 
balance and rhythm in placing of trimming 
Subordination of trimming to keep it a true 
decorative note. 

Have children select a play, as Dunsany’s “Gods 
of the Mountain,”’ for a puppet show. Study 
from the standpoint of effective necessary action 
Make puppets, eat h expressing in color, form and 
expression one dominant idea, direct and 
dominant. 

Discuss the important attributes and elements of 
a home ground. Design and paint one that shall 
express each child’s individuality. Plan ways of 
improving each one’s own home grounds to secure 


better harmony and unity. 


\IM 


To develop a wider appreciation 


the beauty of color 


To recognize the unity and beauty 


of mass form 


To appreciate beauty in cont 
form 
To strive tol ippropriateness 


design 


To ce ve loy i sense ot design 


harmony, form and good cra 


ship 


lo show that a change of line 


color may make the differe 


tween be it’ ind Its opposit 


To understand and appre 


‘ 


art of decorating ( hristm 
lo ippre i té c « I 
cant interpre LO 

To appreciate fine design in 


to the home ground 


t+ 
i 


7 
Ih 


sman- 
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RT to function as a school subject 

must contribute to the general 
educational program. The objective of 
the art teacher should be an educational 
one, to enrich a student’s life so that 
it will be well balanced and to arouse 
a desire for continued enriching. A 
student should be encouraged to do 
everything in a fine way—to be dis- 
satisfied with mediocrity. 

The teaching of art has not always had 
a place in the general educational scheme. 
Art has been classed as a cultural sub- 
ject for the few, as an accomplishment 
for ladies of leisure, and as something 
practical only when it has deterio- 
rated into a process. Within the last 
ten years, however, educators have 
recognized the educational value in 
art. 

In order to have the teaching of art 
function it is necessary that teachers of 
art understand and have a broad con- 
ception of education. They must know 
in what way their specialty is to contrib- 
ute to the fullness of a student’s life. 
Teachers of art must realize that it is 
not just what is done today or what is 
put upon paper that is of greatest 
value. The importance of the work 
lies in the development of capacities 
and in that the work done today is a 
starting point of new desires and aims. 
Has a student’s life been made richer? 
Has something come into it that will 
help him to build for a better future? 
These are some of the many questions 


ask them- 


which all art teachers must 
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selves if they are to evaluate their work 
properly. 

The second important aim in the teach- 
ing of art should be the development of 
appreciation, appreciation that encour- 
ages creative ability and that stimulates 
fine execution. This appreciation should 
encourage a student so that the work of 
one day will be a step toward something 
finer the next day. It will lead the 
majority to desire finer form and color in 
the articles they buy and use. It will 
lead the artist and the workman to 
produce works of superior quality. It 
will develop interest in creative work. 
This all tends toward a higher average 
standard of living. 

The following plan gives a contribu- 
tion that art has to offer in the field of 
education. An art program is impo! 
tant in so far as it functions in raising 
standards. Any plan to raise the 
standards of living must take into 
consideration the elements of human 
happiness, as outlined here—namely 
income, health, knowledge (control of 
habits and skills), social relationships 
and culture. There must be a balance 
of these in order to have a spiritual 
reaction, that is to attain a higher level 
This balance is arrived at through the 
home, the business and the free activities 
of the individual Under these heads 
are placed the subjects where problems 
in art are to be found. Art problems 
may be classified as those problems that 
have to do with the arrangement of lin 


mass and color. 
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Homi 
Design 
Architecture 
Home Furnishing 
Li ndscape (,ardening 
Clothing 
Food Service \est het \ tue 
BUSINESS 
Design 
Architecture 
Furnishing of Business Rooms 
Advertising 
\rrangement 
Lettering 
Display 
Graphic 


Illustrating oF mveving ideas 
drawing or painting 
Religious, Re 


Free Activities: (Cultura 
creational 
\ppreciation 
Architecture 


Painting 
Creative Work Ss Hobl 


\n art program planned on the fore- 
going outline touches all students. Th 
fundamental principles are the same but 
the problems may be taken from the field 

Then through 
field 


directed into 


of a student’s interest 


the interest aroused in the 


student’s activities may be 
new channels 
} ry) 


The organization of such a program 
requires teache rs and s¢ hool officials who 


have broad interests and desire to 
develop them. It can be done unde 
the leadership of the art department but 
requires the assistance of the school 
officials The 


school officials can he Ip bv authorizing 


and other dé partments. 
projects that will place examples of fine 
students at all 


The architecture and the furnishings of 


art before the times 
the buildings should illustrate the prin- 


ciples of fine art. School officials should 
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be able to use the art department in 
planning these projects. 


The 


department and other departments is 


relationship between the art 
naturally greater in some cases than 
others. A very close relationship is that 
While 


the department of industrial arts deals 


between fine and industrial arts. 


primarily with processes, it is a waste of 
time and material to produce articles 
that are not fine in line and color. Taw- 


dry productions in no way enrich a 
student’s life, no matter how well they 
illustrate the that takes 


place when raw material is made useful. 


may change 
\t the present time the heads of our 
industrial concerns are realizing that the 
production of mediocre articles is waste. 
If the consumer has the opportunity to 
make a choice, he will choose beauty. 
( onsequently the firm that appreciates 
tir 


fine design 1s 


out-distancing its com- 
petitors. The teacher of industrial arts 
should stress fine line, color and crafts- 
takes no longer to use a 


manship. It 


fine design than a poor one. If the 
teachers of fine arts ask for fine design in 
industrial arts, they must at the same 
that 
relationship between 


sign \ 


purpose 


time understand there is a close 


and de- 


proce SS 


must bye fitted to 1ts 


design 


rhe probl In Ol living LOdGAV 18 not so 


much one of procuring food, shelter and 
clothing, as it is one of maintaining 
Stal dards of excellence below which these 
shall not be allowed to fall The prob- 
lems in the home are not so much in the 
making of food and clothing as they are 
n right living. These problems today 
have become problems in selection. It 
is not important that every girl should 
know how to sew a garment together but 


it is important that she should know how 
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Mealt Know le IGE Yocial Relator ps Culture 
. anes 
SPIRITUAL REACTION 
(Higher Level ) 
HOME BUSINESS FREE ACTIVITIES 
(Reliqros tural Recreotonal 
DESIGN DESIGN APPRECIATION 
OF INTEREST Landscape City Plonning Arch tecture 
To Arch\tecturc Architecture Painting 
ART DEPARTMENT Home Furnishings Build nq Furnish Sculpture 
Food Servicefesthelx vale! Adve Tisang GREATIVE WORK 
Clothing Display 
GRAPHIC 


awiIng and panting 


convey :deas 











us trote or 








to select the clothing that is becoming to 
her and suitable to her purpose. Cloth- 
ing appreciation classes for women and 
men are being organized for the purpose 
of developing selective judgment. These 
courses are not in the technique of sew- 
ing but in the application of the funda- 
mental principles of art, hygiene and 
textiles to clothing. The planning of a 
costume involves the same principles as 
that of any composition in line and color. 
The clothing teacher when she stresses 
design strengthens the work of the art 
department as well as that of her own 
department. 

Food service is often considered lack- 
ing in aesthetic value. It is true, how- 
ever, that attractive food is so because of 
its arrangement and color. The teacher 
of foods who appreciates a fine color 
design in a salad adds just that much 




















more to the art student’s appreciation of 
color. 
Orientation courses such as Con- 
temporary Civilization make a valuable 
contribution to the art field. It is their 
aim to show the relationship of one 
subject to another and of all to life. 
In such courses, art and its social func- 
tions are evaluated in a way which would 


be impossible in courses limited to art 


alone. These courses encourage the 
development of appreciation for the 
satisfaction that comes from under- 


standing what has been done by others. 
At the same time they stimulate the 
creative ability so that an individual 
This 


may come through the intellectual curi- 


desires the artistic experience. 


osity of a student and is satisfied by 
participation that develops appreciation 


rather than technique. To others this 


opens up a field where they may find a 
hobby. \s a result elective art courses, 
formerly attracting only the art special- 
ists, will now arouse a general interest. 

All phases of art will fit into this plan 
It is not necessary to justify drawing and 
painting by trying to make them into 
some so-called “practical” thing, that 
has to do with food, shelter or clothing. 
The satisfaction that comes from the 
attempt to do creative work, even 
though the work is to be shut up In a 


closet, justifies the doing. A_ student 
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should learn that the mere putting to- 
gether of a composition does not insure 
its value from an artistic point of view. 
If he has made something fine he will 
enjoy sharing it with others. He must, 
however, be able to choose what is fine 
and be brave enough to eliminate what is 
not. When students can do this they 
have arrived at a higher level which will 
give them aricher life. The satisfaction 
that comes from having accomplished 
this will stimulate a desire for a still 
fuller life. 


The Teaching of Art Appreciation 


in Schools Not in 
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A® Appreciation is becoming mort 
I 


arn more the major alm in art 
education. Most educators agree that it 
is the main purpose in the elementary 
schools. \t the same time there is a 
vagueness In the minds of most teachers 
about material and methods, and com- 
paratively little has been done in the 
way of investigating and utilizing sources 
of material that are in reach of the 
average teacher. In other words, we 
all agree that appreciation 18 the real 
purpose of our instruction, but how to 
achieve this purpose is still an unsolved 
problem to many. 

For a time art teachers everywhere 
interpreted ‘‘ Art Appreciation’ to mean 
‘Picture Appreciation.”’ The schools 
which adopted a course in picture study 
felt that they had put themselves in step 
with the most advanced thought and 


[ sually these 


pract ice In art education. 





Reach of Museums. 
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concentrated on learning the date 
nationality and school of the painter oO! 
developed a story about the picture 
The emphasis was placed on content and 
not on composition. K:ffort to develop 
an appreciation of how the artist did it, 
of line, of form and color is evidenced 
only in some of the more recent outlines. 
ex. “Paintings of Many Lands and 
\ges,’’ Heckman). We must not lose 
sight of the fact, however, that Picture 
Study, no matter how excellent, is only 
a part of Art Appreciation. Pictures, 
either as a complete expression Ol the 
art of a people, or as of fundamental 
educational value to the masses, are not 
the only, nor even the most Important 
and revealing evidences of the artistic 
standards of a nation. 

Some teachers, realizing this, turned 
to the museum as the best place where 
children could become acquainted with 
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other forms of art expression as well as 


get in touch with 


painting and could 
things of real quality. One danger in 
the use of the museum, according to some 
critics, is that teachers are apt to dis- 
regard going from the known to the un- 
known, and that they attempt to build 
up an appreciation with things foreign 
to the child’s world without providing 
adequate There 
others who think that association with 


an approach. are 
any sort of fine thing develops an appre- 
ciation. It would seem that the result 
is attained more quickly, at least, if the 
approach is made through things in the 
child’s world. Neuhaus, in “Appreciation 
of Art,” says “‘The only logical way to 
cope with the great desire of our people 
to limit their appreciation of art to one 
form, namely, painting, is, for example, 
to teach them first to appreciate a well 
designed spoon, proceeding then, in an 
evolutionary way from practical things 
without an inner meaning to things of 
more detached artistic expression such 
as sculpture or easel painting. In other 
words, to learn to appreciate in the right 
way the principles involved in painting 
or the so-called higher forms of art, one 
may begin at the bottom of the ladder, 
and learn to see beauty and get aesthetic 
enjoyment out of ordinary useful things.” 
This 


teacher in the remote districts on the 


view of the subject places the 


same basis, for a beginning, at least, 
with the teacher in reach of a museum, 
for they must both start with the simple 
things of daily use in the child’s life. 

Just what, then, is available as illus- 


trative material for the teacher in the 





average situation? Perhaps an outline 
might bring out clearly a few of the 
major sources of material which will be 


found in reach of every teacher. 
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] THinGcs THEMSELVES 

a Things the child has and uses, such as 
the spoon he eats his cereal with the 
cup he drinks his cocoa from, ete 
Many schools 
are beginning to collect things each vear 
that 
tion 


} ) 


Things the school has 


are valuable in teaching apprecia- 


rhe chairs, the electric light fix- 
tures, even the waste paper baskets may 
be used as examples 

herself 


appreciation 


Cc Things the teacher 
\ 


within a short time 


yp ISSECSSES 


teacher with real will 


ind a limited income 
manage to collect an amazing number of 
fine things. Iven if the children do not 


have similar things, they will be inter- 


ested because of their association with 
the teacher 

d) Things parents and other citizens 
lend. In almost every communit) 
there are residents who have beautiful 


are glad to h ive 
hooke ad 


overlet, some pewter o1 


possessions which they 


appreciated mut h things as 
rugs, a fine old « 
old ( hina whi h h ive been handed down 


are nearly alwavs to be found 


2 PICTURES 


re | Traveling exhibits While good 
paintings themselves are rather difficult 
to have, owing to insurance, etc., there 


are many exhibitions of reproductions 
that Che Art 


sends out exhibits to schools 


Federation 
The Art 
Departments of State Boards of Educa- 


tion and State Federations of Women’s 


are ay tilable 


Clubs offer excellent help to the isolated 


teacher along this line some publish- 


ers of colored reproductions will send 


out exhibits 


b) Illustrations taken from magazines 
Sunday and mid-week newspapers are 
good, inexpensive and abundant W hile 


they that intangible 


qual ly, 


may not convey 


they are an excellent means of 


showing shape, contour, form and even 
color An excellent plan is to have the 


children bring in such illustrations and 


mount and catalogue their selections 
c) Posters. The commercial poster is not 
to be ignored as a means of arousing 


appreciation. Artists are becoming mor 
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ind more interested in this form of art 
Travel posters, particularly some of the 


foreign ones, are excellent 


pictures sent, but in many cases such things 


as samples of textiles, ti 


iware Of art principles as a means o 


merchandise as al 


ployed bv mercantile est iblishments 


idren themseives shou 


The rhythm of 


teach not only 





8. Pusiic BUILDINGS AND PARKS 
Since man lives in houses, these are always at 
hand to study. The purposes for and style 
of buildings and the influences from other 
civilizations possess a lively interest for 
the average pupil when he is once aroused 
Many of the older houses in our country 
districts are beautiful in their simplicity 
Parks give an opportunity for the study of 
spacing and arrangement, as well as for 
many nature forms 
+] Books 
Probably the finest art expression of this 
wwe is printing. An unbelievable advances 
has been made in the fine printing of 
books Even school books are bea itiiu 


illustrated and arranged 


In conclusion then, it would seem 
that art appreciation covers a much 
larger field than Picture Study: that 
appreciation should start, even with 
those who are in reach ol a museum, 
with the known thing, the thing in daily 
use in the child’s environment, and 
proceed from there into the art of other 
places and other times that enough 
material for the teaching at least the 
beginning of an appreciation is in the 
reach of every teacher. It is important 
that the child learn to observe critically 
a number of similar things, and by 
means of selective judgment, keep the 
good and discard the poor. The one 
essential, after all, is to have a teacher 
who herself has a fine appreciation. A 
love of beauty cannot be taught by a 
teacher who does not possess It. With- 
out this appreciation, she should not 
even attempt what to her will be an 
impossible task. It would be easier to 
teach an unknown language. 
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be carefully checked during this Necessary 





rhe pupils w 





work to ascertain their greatest needs and this 1. Slab of glass or arble 


tabulation will be the basis of the craft work for 2. Printers ink 


the second semester 





er 
V. General problems likely to develoy | rags for 
Book of Prints to be f terials see P’s al Q's” by 
ade by class il Page & ( Garder 
A History of Ricl 
I na 
Work shown for r 
Greeting Cards , 
ine exa pies 1 t 
Wrapping Papers ‘ . 
; ; D ; Old and modern examples i str ns 
Linoleul inc Ww at hs esign for pillow toy 
; Modern Frenct 
ising school act i 
Some good prints le by students 
ties 
Alphabet Books t. Students resear 
» Costumes History of |! pr ng Reports t ‘ 
lransportatior Examples fou . gasines 
Artists. ets Color studi 
Scarfs g. Suggested method 
2. Batik Pillows For details in cuttings and printing se« P's and 
Panels Q's ’ Tannal / 
Scarfs Lesson 1 Brief history t rouse an interest 
Pic and dye " } 
Handkerchiefs speaking of its use during the middle ages, how 
riles it lost out during the eighteenth century and is 
Paper weights being revived at the present time 
4. Clay and casting . 
Book racks Show some good examples 
’ Jars Discuss beautiful views and buildings in Rich 
F : Reed mond 
sasketry . 
Raffia Ask each member of the class to make and bring t 
Hat boxes next class a sketch of a beautiful spot in Rich 
Wall panels mond 
Pillows (oilcloth Lesson Criticisr f students’ sketches brought 
6. Decoration in oil-enamel paper « Desk sets in 
Hangers Selection of paper, size, et for book to be made 
Boxes With charcoal and manila paper (uniform size) 
pay 
Jars simplify sketch suitable for a linoleum block, 
7. Wooden Toys working for large mass, rhythm and fine design 
' Blotter pads in two values. Class criticism 
8. Tooled Leather < Folders Lesson s~=>- Linoleur painted white—transfer 
Mats designs, cut white portions If not completed 
, 
Panels to be finished outside of class period 
Creeping rugs Lesson 4 Printing of blocks for book Best ones 
9. Applique 4 1 . . 
Pillows chosen and exchanged so each pupil will have a 
Child’s quilt booklet of Richmond views 
10. Weaving or the making of hooked rugs Fine arts problem—decoration of cover (wood- 


block by some special pupil) planning color 
\ l Linoleum and wood blocks As an example 


Book “City Beautiful.’’) 


scheme, et« If any child feels a need for three 


values furnish him with good examples and en 


a. Correlation with other subjects and home. History courage him to study out a means of acomplish 
civics departme nt, home and community ment 
b. Art aims h. Time allotment 
1. Fine line and large spacing Four and perhaps five lessons in order t lo the 
2. Unity printing successfully 
3. Subordination Bibliography and materials 


4. Composition “Modern Woodcuts Herbert Furst Dodd, 
' 5. Color Mead & Co., New York, N. Y $12.00 


New skills or technique learned *“P’s and Q’s,”’ Tannahill 
Use of gouge “Block Prints from India for Textiles,’’ Albert 
Manipulation of tools and materials for printing Buell Lewis, (24 plates) $1.00. Field Museun 
d. Materials used Chicago 
Suitable papers Tools, Chas. Bir 182 Sixth Avenue, New 





1. Bogus York; Hammacher Schlemmer & Co 133 
2. Colored poster paper Fourth Avenue, New York 
3. Manila drawing Linoleum, C. H. Pepper, 279 Fifth Avenue, New 


4. Japanese rice York 
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Printers’ Ink, Philip Ruxton, 220 W. 42d St 
New York 
Presses and Rollers, American Type Founders 
200 Williams Street, New York 
Batik (scarfs, pillows, panels 
Correlation with other subjects 
Sewing and History 
Art aims 
1. Fine color 
2. Good patterr 
Fine ent : 
New skills or techniq learne 
1. Overlapping of rs by dipping 
2. Paint with brush in hot wax 
Materials used 
Unbleached muslin for experi 
Pongee or thin china silk for finished work 
Jars of dyes (prepared and labeled by childre 
Beeswax (if crackle is desired, add paraffir 
Brushes 
Stretcher—thumb Tacks 
Heating apparatus 
Brown paper— iron for pressing, gasoline 
Work shown for appreciation 
Java batik 
Japanese or Dutch batik 
Any pictures or good examples obtainable 
Examples of fine line and pattern for suggestions 
Japanese and Persian Prints 
Indian and Peruvian for simp! 
Students’ researc! 
Examples of batik work 
Examples of good design and line found in maga 
zines 
History of batik Reports made t lass 
Suggested method 
Demonstration before the iss 
Le 1 Materials in order 
Second step making of desig ster 
stretcher, with hot wax 
Third stey lipping aterial into qd) 
Fourth ste; Explanat r demonstrat 
rem al of wax fr tl 
Fifth step: Explanation of two methods: painting 
lipping 
I Pupils’ reports and designs exhil 
1. Sketching in charcoal of designs 
article nhoser pus 
9 Criticism by ASS 
I Ss making tw ne iesigns W NOT re 
the uss for the third lesson 
Le Short ¢« ssion of ¢ rs chose by 
pupils wit! i g to be worked out in iss 
After class has watched this through, the remainin 
batik work either to be done at home or afte 


regular school hours 
Three lessons. 50 minutes each 
Bibliography 

First Lessons in Batik,”’ Lewis The 


36 West 24th St., New York, N. Y 
and How to Make 
Mead & Co., New York, N. ¥ 


rextiles,"’ 


Batiks Them 
Dodd 
Decoration of 
Batik 
Lewis $ 


Stratton 
from Metal 


Field Museum 


* Javanese Designs 


Albert B 





Prang ( 


Pieter Mijer 


Stamps 


hi 


AZO. 


=) 








3) Tie 


Correlation with 


and dy¢ 

sewing 
Art alms 

1. Fine color 


2. Good patterr 


Learn to handle color with a different aterial and 
method 

Materials 

1. Dyes labeled (and concentrated 


2. Some means of heating dyes 
3. Heavy 
4. Iron and board 
5. Water for 


dyeing 


Work shown for appreciatior 
Good examples of tie and dye work se by lormer 
classes or any other exam: savailabl 


Fine color st 


des 


Students’ 


research 


Any material on the history Japanese tieing 
and dyeing and also examples 
Suggested method 
Demonstration before the class as in Batik work 
emphasizing the following points 
1. Design (draw on board 
2. Tie lightly holding thumb against the material 
$. Sew if necessary (using wide basting 
4. Color scheme to be well planned 
Wash out all materials before and after dip- 
ping 
rime allotment 
I'wo lessons 
Lesson 1 Show sample and talk al histor of 


De- 


board 


dyeing. References in 
signs suitable—sketch a few n 
Students design in charcoal 


Lesson 


there is time 


lass. If 


Demonstrate fully before 


lass, 


the remaining work to be done at home or 
after scl | hours 

Bibliography 

Decoration of Textiles,"’ S I 
+) Cla and Casting 
Correlate with history 
Art alms 

1. Proportion 

2. Sir pl y in sl ape a | ‘ 


Development of manual sk n plasti 
Materials used 

Heavy cardboard 

Clay 

Stick or toothpicks 
Work shown for appreciation 
Stereopticon lecture if possible 
Primitive pottery—Indian 
Fine examples of low relief 
Pictures of Gothic sculpture 
Pictures of Chinese pottery 
Dutch tiles and plate 


anish luster, etc 





Rookwood Pottery (Cincinnati, Ohi 
If possible, visit the pottery in Cambridge City 
Children bring in examples and pictures 


History of Indian Pottery renewed 
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Reports from the following by pupils (may choose 


Rookwood, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Newcombe, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Grueby, Boston, Massachusetts 

wrado 


Van Briggle, Colorado Springs, Col 


Moravian tiles, Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
Ann Michi 


Cambridge Indiana 


Markham, Arbor, 


Overbeck, 


gan 


ity 


g. Suggested method 
1. Study of clay, kiln, firing, et« 
1. Earthware V 
b. Stoneware 


c. P 
Lessons 1 and 


Brief history 


wreelain 


Reports by pupils 

Fine examples examined 

Shapes and designs planned 

Emphasis on fine spa 
ordination 

Simplicity in shape and design 

Ask pupils to visit high school museum and see 


Indian pottery 


Tiles for younger classes 

Bowls for older classes, using coil method 
Lesson 4 

Apr 


Color fe 


ly designs 


r glaze ais issed 


h. I 


i. Bibliography 


ir lessons (50 minutes 


Art Schools, Bonser 
and Mossman 

“Clay Work,” M 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois 

“Beautiful Glaze Receipts”’ Pottery," G. J 

Macmillan Company $2.00 


Garden 


Industrial in Elementary 


Katherine Lester (70 cents), 


in 
Cox 


“ Concrete, Pottery and Furniture,” 


Davison, Munn & Company 


Museum, New York 


an 





Photographs, Metro 


Potters’ Craft,”’ Chas. F. Binns 
Directions for Casting—Low Relief Miss Belle 
Boas 
j. Mould 
1. Put boards or linoleum strip around clay 


2. Fill in the crevices with soft clay 


Soap boards or linoleun 
4. Mix plaster 
a. Put « 


b. Shake in plaster until it 


old water in bow! 
forms & pyramid 
which does not dissolve immediately 
c. Stir with hand until it begins to thicken 
5. Pour plaster as soon as it thickens 
6. Jog clay until the bubbles rise to top 
7. Wash bowl immediately 
8. Remove boards when plaster is set 
9. Free clay from plaster by easing it with knife 
Pull it off V 
k. Prepare mould for casting 


1. Shellac carefully 


around the edges 


with several coats of shellac 


2. Soap carefully Do not let the soap lather 


3. Prepare the boards as before 
‘ast 


1. Mix plaster and pour it in lake the same pre- 


for the mould 


cautl 


nas 


35 


a. Correlate with woodw« 


2. Place wire in cast before it harder 

3. Free mould from cast Ins k ige 
and pry carefully apart 

4. Trim up cast—cut edges straig! 


m. Coloring cast 


1. Soak cast in water 


2. Mix oil paint with turpentine and apply to wet 


cast W ine off Use burnt sienr a and | SSlar 
blue 
Dry on bach 
5) Basketry (1 1; Raffia 
a. History wood work Bases for reed 
b. Art aims 
1. Simple shapes with fine line—harmor f line 


and shape 
2. In design 

a. Spacing problen 

b. Rhythm 

ce. Color 
c. New skills or technique learned 

Skill in handling reed and raffia to make desired 

shapes 


d. Materials used 


Raffia rope (for bases of raffia work 

Raffia needles 

teed 

Wooden bases (made in woodwork de partment 
Paper—charcoal—crayons 


e. Work shown for appreciation 
Indian baskets 
Philippine baskets 

f. Students research 


Characteristic design of different peoples: Egyp- 
Renaissance 


Booklet 


tian, Peruvian, Japanese, Italian 


tussian, Greek, American Indian 
kept throughout the semester 
g. Suggested method 
Work out forms and designs on paper, aiming for 
simplicity. Demonstrate methods for those 
who have dc ne no weaving 
enables them to 


Rope simplifies the work and 


complete a larger basket in much shorter time 
than in using all raffia or reed for the foundation 
Design—a modification of the Peruvian or Indian 
to be used 
The work may be made more beautiful and inter- 
esting for the older children if they are allowed 
to dye their own raffia for the patterns 
h. Three lessons during school time 
May work on them at school when other work is 
com] leted, or at home 
i. Bibliography 
Make 


Henry 


Basketry, and How to 
Baskets,” G. W.. 
William St., New York, N. ¥ 

The M. M. Blanch 


“Indian Indian 


Malkan, 


Basketry Book ard Chas 


Scribners Sons, New York, N. ¥ 
6) Decoration of 
1. Hat boxes 
2. Wall panels 
3. Pillows (oilcloth 


4. Desk sets 
5. Hangers 
6. Boxes for vari 


us purposes 


rk 


CRAFT CURRICULUM FOR 


2.G 1 design in 
3 G i design ir rder 


New skills 
Handling different media 
d. Materials used 
Brushes 





THE JUNIOR HI 


Creton and Gre rms Pla 
\w r 
Indian designs . rated hat 
f. Students researc I Persian pl 
Any suggestions 1 designs 
color ¢ t I 4 nd 
g. © 1 
Paper the size a hape to be 
lesigns in cha r pay 
iesign ma t cle paper the 
pas i on ti Dox I top alr 
y using r sma 
Paint or ena t ea 
lifferent media 
h. Time “ r thr 38 
1. Bibliography 
Sask Designs I Mis 


Kroeber American Museun 


History, New York 15 cents 
Design in Theory and Practi 


The Macmillan ¢ New York 








a. Correlation with w vor ar 
t Arta ~ 
1. Simpk 
2. Capat f vood 
3. Amusing and br t lor 
New skills rawing @ pattern to be 
wooden for 
i. Materials used 
Paper, charcoa r l 
( lor rte pera 
Brushes 
Sawing t hye lone x rh al p 
¢ wn for appre t 
xi examples of w len t 
n ani Aland f hgures 
hgures 
I r pictures 
g. Suggested method 
Drawing of plans 
Class discussion and cr Ss 
Fine exampies of simple torms sh 
Forms made in shor 


x 
a 
les 
j 
i 
as 


designs (1 


ry 
The 

size 

toge 
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Colored art r after | 1 worked it or 
paper 
I four lessons 
8) Tooled leather—blotter pads, folders ats 
Aims. Simple good desigr 
New skills 
Use of nut pick in tooling ather 
Material 
l Leather 
2. Water 
> Nut pi KS 
4. Paper, pencil 
Work shown for appreciatior 
1. Old books 
2 f tooled leather 
St arch 
Short histor f work ather 
Suggested method 
Le " 
Show some good examples of old book ers 
Report by pupil on history of leather work 
Design drawn on paper with crayon or pencil 
J 
Designs criticised 
Applied leather (See ‘Leather Work t 
C. Leland 
I e—two lessons 
Bit graphy 
Leather Work 4 Practical M ial for 


Learners (a very hel 


Dodd, Mead & Co., New York 


)) Applique 
l Pane ls 
2. Creeping rug 


Pill 





New skills— Design 


Materials used 
Felt 

Sateen 
Gingham 
Muslin 

Papers and char 


Work shown for a 


Applique rugs mac 


ving 
1LloOn 


al 


ppreciati 


Company carries 


Egyptian design 


Illustrations in Nursery Books (son 


books especial 
Students research 
Any pictures or « 
Books, box cove 
Suggested method 
After fine examy 


chosen which 





ly good 


lesigns suitable fo 


rs. et« 


les have been sh 


they wish to make, 


Ising new materi 





r such work 


wn and articles 


the design will 
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CRAFT CURRICULUM FOR 
























be of cut papers, working for simplicity, straight e. Work shown for apprecia 
line, large masses Rugs of all kinds 
Class criticism and suggestions 1. Hooked rugs 
Material and colors worked out 2. Oriental rugs 
Work started in school to be npleted in sewing Students’ Research 
department and at home Booklet or folder kept throughout the ter 
h. Time—three lesson periods ing rug designs, tracing the development and 
i. Bibliography history of weaving from early Egyptians 
Childrens’ Illustrations," Walter Crane Cin- present time 
lerella Picture Book, Goody Two Shoes, Old g. Method same as other units 
Mother Hubbard, Sleeping Beauty 1. Discussion and work for appreciation 
) t 
A. B. C. Book,"’ Illustrated, by C. B. Falls 2. Reports 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, L. I 3. Plans drawn and criticised 
poster effect—very helpful suggestions 4. Work started in class finished by pupils after 
they have ipleted other lessons 
\ 10) Weaving or the making of a hooked rug h. Time—three hours 
a. Correlate with sewing and history i. Bibliography 
\ “Handloom Weaving Luther Hooper $3.25 
dD ims 
' tabl le d Isaac Pitman 
Sultabie, simple design . 
' I ' ” “Weavers and Other Workers,” J. Hall 
fr. nity 
: “nat The research work to be done in connection with 
b) Subordination ' 1 
Rhythr most units of work will correlate with the 
eee English, History—in fact, with all lines of 
‘ alance . 
R titior work The mbling of the contents will 
t repetition, ets 
: continue thro jut the semester. 
f) Harmony . , 
> Color It includes collecting, arranging and mounting 
“ ‘ pictures, tracings, drawings and themes in an 
Skil : ne new 1 P le . 
Skill in handling new ater ial orderly way and in connection with the principles 
1. Burlap and old silk h r yarns f design 
xe . $ 
MONILAKE NEWS 
MONDAY 
Today isChristopher Colum 
» * bus day. we have pictures of WEDNESDAY 
“e ‘A 4 the ship and of him infour We had a fire drill today, Yesterdey 
=~ SS coor: Mr. Salmon put up a clock im cur room 
“TUESDAY THURSDAY 
We have some nice totem pobes. Our paper is getting stomg fing and | 
We have a hyacinth bulb in ow rqom in 6 glass know you gl! like it, 
iar. Wwe ere weiting for it to grow. We have a pumpkin in owr room phecanse 
Halloween i8 Coming soon, 
1% 
1 BY 
7 7 
am im) ~~ 
i ix! 
iw 
oe 
(i) ley = 
rWO PAGES FROM THE NEWSPAPER, HAND PRINTED WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, BY THI 
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The City of Norfolk as a Grammar School Project 


DORIS L 


Art Instructor, P 


HE sixth grade pupils have for a 

course in civics the study of their 
own city. It is always the purpose of 
our art instructors to help with the 
teaching of other school subjects and 
promoting school activities. In short 
we believe in correlation. We believe 
that the art work should be practical 
and useful, that it should glorify all other 
work. This does not subordinate the 
art lessons but on the other hand tends 
to have all other departments look to 
The 
grade teacher, Miss Rebecca Darden, 


the art department for assistance. 


told me that her class was to study Nor- 
folk and asked if we could not have an 
art lesson to teach something about the 
city, particularly the waterfront. 
Norfolk is very favorably situated and 


there are many points of interest. There 


PORTER 


ortsmouth, J 


irginia 


are the ferries, the steamship lines, the 
freight steamers, the lovely churches, 
schools, theaters, and large stores in the 
shopping districts, and historical places. 
I considered the subject a while and then 
said, “‘Suppose we make a miniature city 
of clay.” 

We used a large plece of beaver board 
and with the assistance of a city map 
The 


city is almost surrounded by water and 


laid off a large part of the city. 


the most important business street is 
We 


decided to use the longest side of the 


vertical to the main waterfront. 
board for the waterfront, because Nor- 
folk is a seaport, and put in as much of 
the city as possible. We were able to 
have all of Main Street, the Confederate 
Monument, Court House, City Audi- 
Post Office, House, 


torlum, Custom 





PORTER THE CITY OF NORFOLK AS A GRAMMAR SCHOOL PROJECT 


THE PUPILS OF THE NORFOLK PUBLIC SCHOOLS BUILDING A MODEL CITY OF NORFOLK BELOW, A 
MODEL MUSEUM OF ART PLANNED BY THE SCHOOL CHILDREN. DORIS L. PORTER, ART INSTRUCTOR 
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THE CITY 
Union Station, St. Vincent's Hospital 
Henry Clay School (the pupil’s own 
school), and many banks, hotels, large 
stores, etc., besides the waterfront. 

The class had never used modeling 
clay before so they first had to be 
instructed in the best way to use it. For 
the benefit of any teacher who has any 
trouble with clay lessons making the 
room untidy, I’d like to tell about the 
way we use it. We have it prepared in 
the basement. It is broken up into 
small pieces with a hammer, then it is 
put in a bucket and covered with water. 
It is allowed to stand for an hour o1 
longer, then it can be worked into large 
balls. It should be the consistency ol 
dough for bread. It is now ready for the 
classroom. Each child’s desk must be 
covered with a piece of newspaper or 
wrapping paper. One pupil passes the 
clay. The first thing to do is press out 
all lumps by taking a small piece of clay 
at a time and mashing it between the 
fingers. Ifa piece of clay drops or little 
particles dry they may be picked up with 
a piece of wet clay by just touching it. 

The first day each child made a simple 
little building just so that he might 
learn to model the clay, square the 
corners, and make the windows. The 
buildings were made of a solid block. 
Later when larger ones were made, a 
hole was carved out of the inside to save 
clay. 

During the civics periods they dis- 
cussed streets and situations of buildings 
and their history. Miss Darden, the 
grade teacher, was very helpful. She 
always encourages her class and spurs 
them on to do their best. In art class 
they discussed the architecture and 
construction. The teachers and pupils 
collected all postcards and pictures that 


OF NORFOLK AS A GRAMMAR SCHOOL PROJECT 
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they could get, but thiswas not sufficient. 





They could only get postcards of the 
most outstanding buildings, so they 
went down town with pencil and pad and 
several times I sawthem making sketches 
ol city blocks. Few passers-by look 
higher than the show windows and they 
do not see the top of a building. One 
day I nearly stepped in a manhole while 
counting the number of stories in a 
building on the opposite side of the street. 

These pupils even crossed the river to 
the city of Portsmouth that they might 
make sketches of the approach to the 
ferries from the water. 

This miniature city was also rich with 
automobiles, busses and street cars. to 
say nothing of all kinds of boats and 
steamers in the harbor. 

The tallest building, the Bank of 
Commerce, is twelve stories high. This 
building was made twelve inches tall and 
like 


proportion. There were at least two 


all other buildings were made ir 


hundred buildings in all. When they 
were all constructed the buildings were 
painted in imitation of the originals 
with calcimine. Isinglass was used for 
show windows and paper costumes 
graced many of them. 

The streets were painted gray, the 
sidewalks a darker gray, the lawns of 
churches, ete., green, and tiny trees were 
made of green sponges and placed just 
where trees occurred in the city. The 
whole table was very colorful, pleasing 
and artistic. 

The children certainly feel very well 
acquainted with their city. They know 
more about types of architecture, they 
are very efficient in handlings clays, a 
very useful medium, and have learned 
to be very neat and careful, for clay 
objects break. 
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THE MUSEUM OF ART AS CONCEI\ 


ED BY SCHOOL CHILDREN 








The Museum of Art 
as Conceived by School Children 


DORIS L 


PORTER 


Art Instructor, Portsmouth, J iwrqginia 


i pecan has been trying for 
several years to get an Art Museum 
and we have had several very fine ex- 
hibitions brought to Norfolk. The school 
children most interested 


have been 


and have attended the exhibitions in 


large numbers. They are very anxious 
that we have a museum and keep some 
of the paintings and sculptures perma- 
nently. They decided to make a small 
museum of their own. 

They procured cardboard boxes from 
the lunch room and fastened them to- 
gether with paper fasteners and glue. 
Six boxes were used for the basement 
The 


tops to the boxes served as steps. A 


floor and six for the main floor. 


stiff piece of cardboard was pointed on 
the top and placed across the front of 
building to resemble the front of the 
Parthenon. A simple design filled this 
space and the words “Museum of Art” 
made from and 
this. The 
were made of isinglass and the frames 
of black paper. 
placed on a table. 


were paper pasted 


below doors and windows 
The whole building was 
The driveway was 
painted gray and the space for the 
lawn covered with paste and over this 
sprinkled sand colored with dry green 
calcimine. Small pieces of real ever- 
greens were used. These were packed 
in wet sand or clay. The electric lights 
were next made of paper and fastened in 
the ceilings. They of courses gave a 


reflected Comfortable benches 


light. 





made of paper and varnished were placed 
The back of the building 
was left open in case observers wished to 


in each room. 


see more than they could see through the 
windows. 
Let us The 


doors are hinged and easily swing open. 


now mount the stairs. 
There is a turnstile which automatically 
There 


is such a one at our temporary museum 


registers the number of visitors. 


There is a built-in table or counter for 
and prints. Straight ahead 

Mona We enter this 
room and find on its walls ‘‘ The Annun- 
by Botticelli, ‘The Madonna 


of the Chair” by Raphael, and also his 


catalogs 
there is a Lisa. 
ciation” 


This is of 
All are small 
colored prints, and gilt paper serves as 
the We the 
entrance and going to the left we find 


“Madonna del Granduca.”’ 
course the Italian room. 
main 


frame. return to 


ourselves with French and English 
“The Millet, 
“Song of the Lark” by Breton, ‘‘ Dance 
of the Nymphs” by “Age of 


Innocence’’ by Reynolds, “‘ Mrs. Robin- 


painters. Gleaners”’ by 


Corot. 


son and her children”’ by Lawrence. 
We again cross the hallway and come to 
Here is “‘ Batter- 
Whistler, “After the 
Storm” by Inness, ‘Still Life’’ by Chase, 


“Madam X”’ 
Washington” by Stuart. 


the American rooms. 
Bridge” by 


sea 


by Sargent, and ‘‘ George 


Here 
we find reproductions of many famous 
Are,” “David” by 


We now go to the first floor. 


statues, “Joan of 
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THE MUSEUM OF ART 





Donatello, ‘Venus de Medici,” ete. 
Across the hall is the children’s room. 




















In this room there are scenes from the 
life of children who live in the possessions 
of the United These little 
models were all made with cut paper. 
Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, Porto 


States. 


Rico, and Alaska are represented. There 
In front 
of the building there is ‘‘The Thinker”’ 
by Rodin. 


is also statuary in the garden. 


On each side of the entrance 
there are fountains. In the rear there is 
an oblong pool watched over by a garden 


nymph and surrounded by evergreens. 


PROBLEM EMPHASIZED ‘NEATNESS,’ AND ‘CARE 
TIME, SHOULD CARRY OVER 


AS CONCEIVED BY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


A CITIZENSHIP POSTER BY CHARLES WALDRON, SIXTH GRADI 


AND FORM 


ER 


The statues were modeled with clay. 
This little model museum was made by 
pupils from the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades of The 
fourth made the building and mounted 
The fifth made the statu- 
took the 


because were 


Henry Clay School. 


the pictures. 
the 


room 


ary, and sixth care of 


children’s they 
studying these countries in geography. 
‘Lhe museum was exhibited at a recent 


I think it 


many grown-ups think that if the chil- 


school exhibition and made 


dren are so anxious they must consider 


the accomplishing of a real museum. 





PUPIL OF HIBBING, 
THE DIRECTION OF VERNET JOHNSON, ART SUPERVISOR, WHO SAYS, “‘THESE POSTERS AS A SCHOOL 


MINNESOTA, UNDER 


PROPERTY,’ AND WHICH IF LEARNED AT THIS 


4 BASIS FOR GOOD CITIZENSHIP.” 




















BLACKBOARD DRAWINGS FOR SEPTEMBER BY ENA R. FORD, 
ART INSTRUCTOR, HARKER’S SCHOOL, PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
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THE ART AND MUSIC DEPARTMENTS 








JOIN FORCES 


JOHNSON 


The Art and Music Departments Join Forces 


EXECUTED BY THE SIXTH 


MOLINE, 


A PROBLEM 


s HOOLS, 


(FRADE 
ILLINOIS, 


PuPILS OF THE MOLINE PuBLI 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


Miss VERNET JOHNSON, SUPERVISOR OF ART 


VERNET JOHNSON 


Supervisor of Art, 


t 


Voline, 


Illinois 


YMPHONY 
CONCERT 


MARCH 24 


HE music department asked us to 
make some posters to advertise the 
symphony concert they were sponsoring. 
Of course this could be done by simply 
lettering some cards; but why shouldn’t 
we make it worthwhile 


even a more 


project? For several years the grades 
had been studying the various instru- 
ments in the orchestra, having large 
ecards with the instruments printed on 
them hung about the room. To see a 
thing is to know it to a certain degree, 


but to draw or cut it, is to know it even 





better and to retain its image longer. 
So why not help the music department 
emphasize this phase of its work? 

From white drawing paper the pupils 
cut freehand several or all of the instru- 
ments in an orchestra, and the results 
As they cut the 
various little crooks and turns one mar- 


were quite amazing. 


veled at their powers of observation and 
their ability to reproduce what they saw. 
Then they 
1%- x 2-inch 


measured and cut some 


rectangles from white 


drawing paper, and freehand cut letters 
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A PICTORIAL CHART 














from these for the words “SyMPHONY 
ConcERT”’ and the date ‘‘ Marcu 24.” 
Now the letters and instruments were 
12- x 18-inch sheet of 
dark green construction paper, the 18- 


assembled on a 


inch edge being used as the top. If small 
the flute 
one was placed on either side, while if 


instruments, as were used, 


a harp, violin or other larger instru- 
ment was chosen, only one cutting was 
used. 

So music and art went hand in hand, 
the concert was advertised and I believe 
the creators of those posters will long 
remember the shapes of the various 
instruments in the orchestra. 


A Pictorial Chart 


with Efficient Measurement of Achievement 


CHARLOTTE GOULD 


Newburyport 


HAT can I furnish as an incentive 

for better class work? The ides 
flashed. Achart! Something with pic- 
tures; something with glittering specks of 
color to attract them; something that 
would show individual progress; not day 
by day, or week by week, but a month 
to month record throughout the entire 


vear. Realizing that it must be their 
work or the idea would fail, we dis- 
cussed the ways and means of such 


a procedure. Some suggested cutting 
pictures from magazines and shellacing 
over them to form illustrations. Others 
wished it to be all printing like our 
We decided 
scheme which combined many ideas. We 
sketched the pictures in outline with 
The 


manner in which we kept the exact 


report cards. upon a 


pencil, then painted them in. 
record was accomplished by means of 
size No. 2 colored stars. E (our highest 
mark) was shown by a gold star; G 
called for a silver star; F was designated 
It was decided to mark 


Here they 


by red stars. 
P’s and V. P.’s only in effort. 
were to be shown by black stars. Having 





4 Mas sachusetts 


made our preliminary decisions, we set 
about to accomplish the task. 

A piece of cardboard 28% x 22 inches 
was selected as the foundation of the 
work. We measured down 244 inches 
from the top left and top right corners, 
214 inches in from the sides, and 3 inches 
from the bottom. This made a margin at 
the top and sides of 214 inches, and a mar- 
gin at the bottom of 3 inches. We meas- 
ured down 3 inches from the top right 
and top left corners of the margin and 
connected these points. Considering 
the subjects that we wished to tabulate 
in our fifth grade, we selected arithmetic, 
geography, spelling, language, reading 
We did not include 


unani- 


and penmanship. 


music or drawing. It was an 


mous vote to have one section for 


“effort.”’ 
one to improve. 


Here was a chance for every- 
Including the list of 
names of the pupils, this amounted to 
eight columns. After the margins were 
drawn, there were exactly 24 inches left. 

You recall that we have ruled a 3-inch 
space across the top. This space was 
divided into eight 3-inch squares. In 
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each square there was to be a picture. 
Then the dividing lines between the 
squares were continued to the bottom 
margin. The first space was used to 
picture two clocks; one at 8.45 a. m. and 
the other at 3.30 p.m. In the column 
underneath the two clocks, we printed 
the list of names of the class. The 
second square was arithmetic. <A pro- 
portionate space was painted yellow, to 
illustrate arithmetic paper, and the 
background of the square was painted 
dark brown. The arithmetic paper was 
ruled and two or three questions cal- 
culated in small figures. The next 
square was chosen for geography. In- 
asmuch as we study world geography as 
a whole, and take many imaginary trips 
abroad, we sketched in a picture of an 
Italian boat. What should we have for 
spelling? How could we show that we 
were trying to spell the hard words? 
One of the poorest spellers suggested 
that we have a gray squirrel, cracking a 
hard nut or nuts, each nut bearing as a 


name one of our hard words. Language 
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seemed to suggest itself. Three little 
girls entertaining. Incidentally,we were 
aiming for better oral English. 

Reading was our next chosen subject, 
and here we had a little Brownie trying 
to find the key to open the book of good 
reading. Writing was illustrated by two 
letters: C’s made into pupils writing. 
Then we added a row of our funny faced 
©’s. As you may suspect, Effort was 
the last square and here we had a picture 
of a little boy sitting upon a crate. 
Inside of the locked crate was a red 
dragon, labeled IpLe Time. The little 
boy held the key. Above the crate was 
written Keep CaGe LocKen. Each 
square had a different colored back- 
ground; the clocks, light green; arith- 
metic, dark brown; the boat for 
geography, blue; spelling, green; lan- 
guage, old rose; reading, yellow; writing, 
lavender; and effort, orange. 

The space between the row of pictures 
and the bottom margin was ruled 
horizontally into %-inch spaces. The 
first space under the pictures was used 
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for printing the names of the studies. 
Underneath the clock, there were forty- 
five spaces left for the names of the pupils. 

There was just one thing left to do. 
That was to divide the spaces (under- 
neath each picture, and beside the 
names of the pupils) in narrow columns 
for the specifications of the school 
months of the winter. The space on 
this chart was divided for October, 
November, December, January, Febru- 
ary, March, April and May. 

The chart nearing its completion 
aroused the curiosity. The stars were 
put on, gold, silver and red intermingling 
in their respective places beneath the 
pictures. The months passed, the stars 
increased and the interest in the 
work improved. Spare moments before 
school, at recess, or at the end of the 
session, one would find boys and girls 
comparing their marks with those of 
other boys and girls in the class. The 
chart has proved its worthiness in being 
a large report card open for inspection at 
any time. It also showed to the teacher 
























many interesting facts. It gave a 
graphical sidelight on the percentage of 
E’s, G’s, F’s, and P’s issued for one 
month, and for the entire year. It 
showed the improvement of the class- 
work individually, and collectively. I 
think that perhaps the most surprising 
thing to me was to find the dull student 
more interested in his marks than ever 
before. Children that 1 thought cared 
little or nothing about their school work, 
would linger awhile to muse over the 
chart, and then they would openly con- 
fess their desire to do better work and 
prove their scholastic standard. To me 
that alone was sufficient to repay me for 
my time and the patience spent in mak- 
ing the chart. For after all, if a child 
has the desire to learn and tries to gain 
in his work, we can not blame him if he 
hasn’t the mental possibilities of the 
class leader. 

Anyone desiring further information 
concerning the making of a chart write 
to Miss Charlotte Gould, 47 Marlboro 
Street, Newburyport, Massachusetts. 
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Care of Materials 


KE LISI 
\ tant Supe if Fine 


HAT a joy it is for a supervisor to 


start an art lesson, and _ find 
every chick and child supplied with all 
necessary materials for work—-scissors 


with points intact cravonswhich are “‘all 
there,” tucked evenly away in their little 
boxes, the ends sharpened to reasonal le 
and even a 


points; handy rag ready 


to wipe away atl surplus paste! A 
question of saving time and nerves, it 
amounts to; and now that machinery is 
taking the place of labor, and efficiency 
is the watchword, we may find it a 
happy thought to practice some good 
system, whether our own or that sug- 
gested by another, in order to spare our- 
selves to accomplish what is worthwhile 


Far be 
children; but 


it from making machines of ow 
distribution is in 


since 


most schools a mechanical process, it 


hehooves us to et it done AS easily as 


gy 
possible ; and if a satisfactory method 
be used from the first, it soon becomes 
habit. 

When supplies are furnished by the 
school and kept by the teacher, it is 
simple enough; but when materials be- 
long to the individual, it is a different 
matter, as valuable time may be wasted 
in getting out the articles needed. 

In schools where tables and 


take the place of desks, all that should 
be necessary is a definite statement by 


chairs 


the teacher of what is needed for the 


lesson. The pupils feel a pride in going 
quietly to their lockers, keeping out of 
each other’s way, and the minimum of 
time is lost in getting ready. 


REID 
ae 


BOYLSTON 
trial Arts, Atlanta, Gee 


the children break 


and lose their crayons, take their scissors 


In some districts, 
home, and soil their papers. This can be 
corrected by the wise teacher who will 
collect the materials as soon as they are 
stressing the importance of 
distributed 


brought in, 
their care each time they are 
ior use, and allowing only those children 
who show a desire to care for their own 
to keep them at the end of the lesson. 
No child will wish to see another receive 
a priv ilege not accorded him, and he will 
soon prove his ability to care for his 
materials as he should. 

Small tags with metal rims are excel- 
lent to tie to scissors to identify the 
owner; and rulers and crayon-l oxes can 
be marked plainly on the back. These 
mav be kept in bags hung to the left side 
of the desk, or in front of children sitting 
at tables; or they may be placed in cigar 
boxes, and given out by the captain of 
each section or group 

In order to identify cigar boxes quick- 
ly when they are stacked in a corner or 
cupboard, each box may be labeled on 
the end with a cut paper design made by 


the child. 


own, and gets it out with much less effort 


He quickly recognizes his 
| : 


than if the name had to be read, partic- 
ularly by first grade children. 

should be 
stacked in 
convenient piles of different colors and 


Drawing paper removed 


from the envelopes and 


weights. A few packages may be left 
unopened to be returned to those who 


withdraw, the quantity used being re- 


tained by the teacher. 
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A FIXING BOARD 








All scraps of colored paper should be 
collected at the end of a lesson and kept 



















ina box. These can be used at will for 
design work when only small pieces are 
needed. 

When not in use, the ruler should be 
kept in the back part of the desk. The 
necessity of caring for crayon boxes 
should be stressed from the first, as the 
tops easily become detached, and in 








HIS fixing board is intended to 

accommodate two students at once 
and save waiting, especially at the end 
of the class period. It is made of a 
piece of wallboard nailed with three fine 
nails to the plaster wall. Near the 
bottom is a narrow wooden shelf sup- 
ported by two wooden brackets nailed on 
from the back. In the top of the shelf 
are bottles. Four °%4-inch holes are 
bored through the shelf so the tubes of 


. ‘ st . 


consequence the crayons are soon lost or 
broken. It is convenient to tie scissors 
to the desk by a long string as this pre- 
vents their being taken home. 

If a feeling of responsibility and pride 
in caring for materials be instilled in little 
children at the first of the term, much 
valuable time will be saved, and there 
will be more joy at the end as well as at 
the beginning of the lesson. 


A Fixing Board 


JOHN DEAN 


Art Instructor. Minneapolis, Minnescta 






the atomizers may hang down and any 
adhering fixatif drip out. 

If an old-fashioned alcohol lamp can 
be secured it will serve for a fixatif bottle, 
or one may be made of a mucilage or 
show-card ink bottle that has a screw top 
as this is not so apt to stick fast. A tall 
slender rifle shell is cut off about °¢-inch 
from the end to form a cap to fit over the 
small end and prevent evaporation. 

This tube is soldered over a hole in the 
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A FIXING BOARD 





lid of the bottle and the cap soldered onto 
a short piece of chain (a cheap watch 
chain from the notion store will make 
several) so it will not be lost (Fig. 1). 
The fixatif is shellac in de- 
natured alcohol as heavy as desired. 
Mix about a quart at a time and let 
stand for a week or more before using. 
Shake the bottle occasionally. This 
is quite satisfactory and costs about 


white 


one-fifth as much as the commercial 
article. 

To fill the bottle remove the whole lid. 
To use it remove only the small cap and 
insert the tube of the atomizer. This 
holds the atomizer upright and also pre- 
vents inexperienced pupils inserting the 
mouth-piece in the bottle. Fixing draw- 
ings seems to be a mysterious process for 
beginners and much time and trouble 


will be saved for the teacher if a dem- 
onstration is given to each class and 
simple directions printed on the board, 
especially ‘Stand back and blow hard.”’ 
On the one illustrated silhouettes of the 
atomizers and bottles in place 
painted on the board as 
Warnings against use of de- 
natured alcohol, inhaling the spray, 
leaving the cap off the bottle, etc., may 
be added if found necessary. 

Two small spring clamps (Fig. 2) are 
suspended on cords to hold the drawings 
while the fixatif is being sprayed on them. 
One or two small loops may be tied in 
the cord to be hung on the supporting 
nail to raise the clamp to varying heights 
to hold larger drawings or to accom- 
modate taller students. 
drawings use both clamps. 


are 
reminders. 


careless 


For very large 





THIS ILLUSTRATION SHOWS A SIMPLE DEVICE INVENTED BY JOHN DEAN 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS ON THE 


BLACKBOARD WHEN DEMONSTRATING 


FOR 
BEFORE 


PRODUCING 
THE CLASS 
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Civic Conscience, Personal Conduct, and 


Moral Attitudes, in Elementary School Art Classes 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, Unive 


N ART class we teach children to 
draw. We lead them to appreciate 
beautiful things. What do we do to 


teach civic conscience, personal conduct, 
and moral attitudes? 
Grades 2 and 3 


I. Crvic CONSCIENC!I 


Children are trying to consider other 
children in these definite ways. 

1. They are trying not to rush up to 
the art teacher at the beginning of the 
period to tell her about something they 


have seen or to show her drawings they 


have made, because doing this means 
that all the rest of the class waste then 
time while they are waiting for the 


children who are talking to the teacher. 
2. They tell the 


movies, even if the pictures were very 


try not to about 
interesting, because they have noticed 
that the children get so excited they can’t 

draw well. 

3. They try to keep all of the colors 
their they 


realize that when some child has to bor- 


in crayon boxes because 
row a crayon, it takes time from the rest 
of the class. 

t. They try to remember to put their 
names on their drawings for they have 
that the teacher 


hold up drawings and ask who owns 


noticed when has to 


them, it takes too much time from the 
rest of the class 

5. When they cut and paste, they 
try to keep the littl scraps on the table, 


for then they don’t need to take time at 


; 


J ¢ 


i ( hicago, 


Chicago, Illinois 


the end of the period to pick up the 


scraps. 


6. They try not to interrupt the 
person who is talking. 


7. When a child hands a drawing to 
another child or to the teacher he has 
learned to hand it to the other person so 
that it is right-side up to the person who 
it, because it little more 


recelves Is a 


polite to do it in that way. 


Civic ConsciENCE. Grades 4, 5, and 6 


1. Content of teaching. 
The property 
should be taken 

brushes, crayons, etc. 

2. Method. 

3. We speak of the care of materials 
When new 


materials are given out, the care of them 


owned by the school 


care ol, @.g. 


paints, 


when it becomes necessary. 


is emphasized. 


II. 


PERSONAL CONDUCT 


1. Content of teaching. 


Less talking. One person talking at 


once. Move slowly about the room 
when people are using India ink and 


paints. 
Ask only intelligent questions to save 
of the class and teacher a 


time give 


chance to help more where help Is 
needed. 

2. Method. 

We talk about it as it becomes neces- 
sary. We commend children who con- 


duct themselves very well. 
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Px of Non-attention in Paintin 
ee of /ixth A S 
The Little gossips who 
are wrpired by the 
suggested color 
scheme to extensive 


chatter on frocky 
and partiey- 


The strollery who are 
more irtereyted in the 
work of others than in 
thetr own: 


The child who paid but 
half - allention to the 
wvytructtony given, 


frantically wavey hiv 
hand for help: 






Claw 





The student who 
dreamy the period 








through waiti ng aa 























an idea- A 


The fuvrer who culty 
paper, sharpeny pencily 
and iw apparently 


very widuivtrious buf 
accompli hey nothing. 
SS = 
6E 

















A PAGE ILLUSTRATING MISS TODD'S ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE SHOWING 
NON-ATTENTION IN PAINTING CLASS. DRAWN BY JESSII roDD 
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II]. Mora AtrirupEs. Grades2and3 Mora Arrirupes Grades 4, 5 and 6 


1. Content of teaching. 1. Content of teaching. 


One boy in the second grade kept Several children were heard to re- 
complaining about other children doing mark, “I’m not going to put that ink 


ic € ‘ » ras yr] ra « ace ¢ ° ° . 99 rie 
this and that. He wa: given a pl s it away. I didn’t take it out. \rhere 
another table. He complained about was a tendency to put away their own 
his new neighbors. 


2. Method. 


This gave the teacher an opportunity 


things but not to help someone else who 
was in a hurry or had been detained a 
little. 

2. Method. 

We had class discussion on this. 
When children did helpful things they 
were commended. 


to talk about such things as complaining 
about one’s neighbors. 

3. This boy still complains, but not 
as much as he used to. Sometimes he 
starts to complain and stops in the 
middle of the sentence, showing that he 3. Results. 
is trying. A very much better attitude exists. 


Drawing and Painting 


Drawing is a thing which everybody can learn todo. It is no easy thing to do. 
Many people say they can draw a house, but it is because they have had 
practice but is a thing that everybody can do. 

When you draw a picture, you do not want to have it look too real, but you want 
to have it look real enough. 

In painting you have to put the colors on smooth andeven. You must have the 
colors go together. The two triads are Red, Yellow, Blue and Orange, Green, Violet. 
Those are the only ones I know of. You can mix them like this. Orange and yellow, 
Green; blue and Violet, red. You can also mix them this way. Orange and red, green; 
yellow and violet, blue. Many artists can draw well but cannot put colors on well. 
Still others can not draw well but can put colors on well. It takes many years of 
practice to be a good artist. You have to learn three special things to be a good 
artist: 1. You have to learn to mix colors well. 2. You have to know how to 
draw well. 3. You have to know how to put colors on well. 

Given to Jesste Topp 
by Pecey MARSHALL 
Grade V Chicago, Illinois 
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Helps for the Schoolroom 


ETHEL 
irt Teacher, Co 


HeattH Mitk Borrut 
HIS is a unique way of individually 
recording the number of health 


rules each day. bottle is 


kept The 
marked off in six divisions, represent- 


ing six health rules. The teacher keeps 


slips of paper corresponding to the 
height of the divisions on the bottle 
holder. These aré slipped inside the 
bottle (between the covers of the holder 


the lower edge inside the edge turned up 
at the bottom to keep it from falling 
through). These may be hung up for 
display of handwork and health habits 
The idea is attractive to the children and 
it makes a useful individual graph. If 
all the rules are kept the bottle will be 
full; if three are kept it will be half full, 
and so on. 

To make the folder, draw on heavy 
colored paper, cutting on heavy outlines 
also cutting out the bottle shape. Paste 
oiled paper over the back of the bottle 


space. This will resemble an empty 
bottle. When the strips of white paper, 
indicating the number of health rules 


kept, is inserted it will resemble a milk 
bottle partly filled. 
every pupil’s aim and ambition to have 
a full bottle! 


Of course it will be 


TONGUES IN TREES, 


SERMONS IN STONES, 


BOOKS IN THI 
AND 


WILLIAMS 


f . 
ngton, Georgia 


HEALTH RULES 


|. Drink some milk every day 
2. Brush 


every day. 


youl teeth at least twice 


3. Sleep eight hours every night with 
windows open. 

} Play out-of-doors some each day. 

5. Drink four glasses of water every 
day. 

6. Eat some fruit everv day 


SPELLING DEVIC! 


To encourage study in spelling I find 
these The 


are numbered as high as there are pupils. 


balloons effective. balloons 
Each pupil is given a number and the 
The 
fence is drawn on the board in colored 
chalk. The 


nify perfection for those numbers; 


corresponding balloon is called his. 


balloons over the top sig- 
those 
down one space signify one misspelled 
The 


colored paper, two round dises pasted 


word. balloons are made from 
together with a string between; this work 
may be done by the children and thereby 
enhance their use. The pupils work with 
untiring effort to see their balloons go up, 


or stay up. 


RUNNING BROOKS, 
EVERYTHING 


Shakespeare 


GOOD IN 
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TWO DEVICES, WHICH ARE HELPS FOR THE SCHOOLROOM, 
BY ETHEL WILLIAMS ART TEACHER, 
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PAPER FOLDING 


CALENDAR—DRINKING CUP 
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Suggestions for Promoting the Interest of Children 


in Good Pictures 


HELEN L. 


DUNCKLEE 


Brighton, Massachusetts 


pr MMOTING the interest of children in 
good pictures is a comparatively easy task, 
due to the fact that there already exists in young 
people a natural interest for pictures, and the 
office of the teacher is merely to feed and direct 
this very real inclination of the normal child 
Pictures and picture-books are useful to the 
little child only to the extent that they supple- 
ment or add to his knowledge of the life which 
surrounds him. intended to 
supplant knowledge which a child can gain 


They are not 


through his own observations of nature and of 
life in general. It would certainly be a mistake 
to attempt to teach children by means of 
pictures when the subject may be studied at 
close range by taking a short walk or by some 
No repre- 
sentation can take the place of the actual 


observation of a farmyard, though the picture 


similar effort of teacher and pupils. 


may well serve to recall the pleasant experience 
and thus be a source of added enjoyment 
Pictures cannot fail to interest the child if they 
touch closely upon the things with which he is 
familiar, whether animal life, the life of the 
industrial world about which he is curious to 
know more, the activities of other children, or 
pictures of historical events whose stories he 
already knows 

Not all pictures, however great their fame, 
appeal to children of all ages or at all stages of 
their 
strongest appeal at the flood tide of interest in 
the particular subject illustrated. If selected 
at random without reference to the age or taste 


development \ picture makes its 


of children, or of the individual child, it is un- 
likely to leave any lasting impression, scarcely a 
memory of its existence. An injudicious choice 
of pictures by the teacher may easily create a 
lifelong indifference, even a distaste towards all 
art. On the other hand if the 
inclination becomes the determining 


child’s own 
factor 
in the selection of a picture at each successive 
step in this course of picture-study, there can be 





built up not only an increasing knowledge of 
artists and their works but a growing love of art 
for its own sake, as the mirror which the child 
A study 
of madonnas for example, except as the natural 
representation of a mother with her child, is 
not to be preferred as a subject of study for 
very young children; neither will boys of nine 
or twelve take an abiding interest in a compari- 
son of their respective merits. These are for 
children of an older growth, though teachers 
The fact that cer- 
tain pictures are masterpieces is not then in 
itself sufficient reason for their being introduced 
as the subject of study. 
especial time and season in relation to youth in 
general 
upon the age of children or their taste for 
certain kinds of pictures, cannot be made; yet 
considered them 


finds reflecting his particular interest 


frequently rule otherwise. 


Each picture has its 


A sharp division of subjects, based 


for our purpose we have 


broadly under three heads. 


Very young children will be drawn to pic- 
tures expressing some very definite action, such 
as Dupre’s “ Milking’’; Troyon’s pictures of 
cattle; Millet’s “‘Sower”’; 
“ Buttermaking”’; 


“The Harvesters ”’; 
Mauve’s pictures of sheep; 
and one of a merry group of children called 
painted by Frederick Morgan 
and etched by E. A. Murray) 
priate subjects are published by the various 


{ing a’ Roses”’ 


Many appro- 


picture companies quite inexpensively so that 
each child 
of his own with which to become thoroughly 
familiar. 


may make a small art collection 


which we 
both 
One is that of two 


On the walls of one schoolroom 


know are several pictures which are 
pleasing and interesting 
Dutch children rolling hoop, a typical scene of 
Holland with its windmill in the distance, green 
fields and peasant dress, a finely colored crayon; 


another is Waterblow’s “ Feeding the Lambs,”’ 
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showing a mother and her child in the midst of 


group of woolly sheep; while a third, thougl 
called Feeding the Birds” by Millet, is of a 
mother feeding her own children as they sit at 
the doorway of their home \ charming plastet 


panel of a child with book in hand and a butter- 


fly perched daintily upon one shoulder makes 
an appropriate stud 1Or Springtime Ol 
Easter 


Regarding the stud) itself, if 


the subject interests the class the difficulty will 


not be in holding theu ttention for they will 


probably not stop of their own accord until 


W hen 


thev have done this and compared it with thei 


thev have described it to its last detail 


own nowledge of the same s ibject thev have 


made the picture theirs Che “Shoeing of the 
3av Mare” by Landséer, hanging on the walls 


of the room, receives no particular attention 
until after a visit by the class to the local black- 
smith, whereupon the picture, though previous- 
ly having received scant notice, becomes one 
of the attractions of the schoolroom Phe 
blacksmith is even now almost a figure of the 
past, and a shop where horses are being shod 
difficult thing to find 

A very common fault with the pictures i 
schools is that the re hung so ridiculousl 
high that it 18 quite evident t he Vy were neve! 
intended to be studied by the children at al 
but merely to cover the bare wall space At art 


exhibitions, were it is meant that people should 


obtain the best possible idea of the artist’s work 
the pict ires are pl ed s nearly as in be on 
level with the eve nd this should be especiall 
the case with re I oung children whor 
we are training to prope »bserve works 
for the first time 

I] 

For boys of eight, nine nd ten years there 
are the sketches of Joseph Pennell in The 
Wonders of Work Nothing could be finer or 
of greater interest to children of these ages 


The pi tures not only eng ige the whole itten- 
The sub- 


tion bu the imagination as well 
jects ol these sketches range throughout the 


+ Gy 
Lire 


industrial world and depict it in all its power 
and beaut 


Some of these are The Building of the gre 


ship Bismarck,’ at Hamburg, “the biggest ship 
vet la in hed showing the enormous crane 
ised at the time The Lake of Fire t 


Charleroi, a black lake, bevond i roaring 
furnace, where an engine p ishes a car of sl ig to 


the top of the dump. Living liquid fire roars 


ind tumbles into a lake irning it to fire 
The Iron Gate at Charleroi also, which it 
strikes, comes down It can be charged with 


electricity and has holes through which men may 
shoot The River of Work 
the sun breaks through and turns all to glory 

‘Sketches of Pittsburgh, the work city of 
the world The Oil Wells 


f 


of the Bridge 


at Leeds, where 


The Building 
it Cologne: Steel Works at 
The Coal Breakers it 
The Work Castles” at Wilkes- 


wanders at sunset ip the 


Gary and Bessemer; 
Shenandoah 
pDarre seen as one 
banks of this beautiful rivet The building of 
the ‘‘ New House” at Philadelphia; The “Stock 
Yards” at Chicago; Building 
it Niagara; Building a “‘Skyscraper”’ in Nev 
York City (The Woolworth Building); “Kr iol 
Works” at Essen; The ** Flour Mills” of Minne- 


Power Ho ise 


polis, “which are as impressive s the cathe- 
drals of France he be f the flour 
mills is the beauty of ise hese are the 
temples of work , the temples of our time The 
Incline it Cincinnati (the ascenseur Ph 
Shipyard at Hamburg” where the pattern 
of the steel work of this shipbuilding-vard was 
ike lace vet n this le l te la e-work maze 
the most owerlul men-ol-w vere | iit nd 


inched 
Why should not all of these s byects be f 
interest for either voung or older children 
nd develop in them some ice 
ind grandeur of these great industries? But 
whatever the subject, the picture, in order to 
have any real meaning to a child, must either 
reproduce or increase the knowledge he has 
ilready received through actual living When 


hildren realize that pictures are a means of 


idding to the information which they crave on 
ull subjects, their interest in them increases 
ind it is then that the teacher can direct then 
ttention to those that are ounted best in art 


Of Whistler's etchings the Venice set - 
irate to the finest detail, will reveal that 


The Rialto the 


ancient city in all its beauty 


Quiet Canal” with its sleeping gondolas and 
yverhanging balconies The Riva’ or water- 
front sketches The Fruit Store’ and the 


exq site Doorw i The Lagoon with 


Venice faintly afloat on the distant horizon like 


one of her own gondolas; or the Thames set of 
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sketches which show the wharves of London, 
the shipping on the Thames river, the various 
Vauxhall, Old Putney, Old Batter- 


sea) and again the Thames warehouses 


old bridges 


There are besides the sketches of these two 
White's etchings of Brooklyn Bridge, 
Alden Weir's “ New 
and Childe Hassam’s “ High 


artists 
Cooper's ‘‘Skyscrapers,”’ 
York at Night, 
Buildings.”’ ‘To all of these we must look for 
the modern rendering of work.”’ 


Not all children will 


particular picture in the same degree, but in a 


be attracted to each 
large group there will undoubtedly be at least 
one for whom the subject will have an especial 
interest, either because of some previous knowl- 
edge he has acquired through his own experi- 
Such a child 


will enjoy interpreting the picture to his class- 


ence, in his reading, or by travel 


mates so they may share his interest and learn 
to recognize its value. Each child in turn may 
thus find his opportunity in the picture pre- 
sented, with benefit to the class and possibly 
to the teacher herself, since by chance she may 
thus discover the hobby of some child, of a boy 
perhaps, whose clear understanding and keen 
powers of observation will be quick to discover 
the good points, or the shortcomings, In a piec- 
ture which treats of this special subject. Such 
accurate observers make appreciative or stern 
critics according to their judgment of its merits 

With this new prin iple of the child’s interest 
applied to the study of a few pictures as a point 
of departure the growth of true appreciation 
may be gradually extended to cover the same 
subject treated by different artists and under 
quite different conditions After such detailed 
examination of several pictures a tea her may 
range of subjects with the 


safely widen her 


assurance that these same methods of careful 
study will carry over into a larger field without 
loss of interest 

their in- 
|The 


present 


For girls the study of homes and 
terlors may have an espec ial attraction 


House Beautis al 


time in various large cities of the United States 


is exhibiting at the 


a most interesting collection of paintings by the 
vouth of the country of homes suitable for the 
that should be 
taken to see this prize exhibit which now (in 
March) is at the Boston Public 
There are reproductions in 


cover of magazine. Classes 


Library 
many excellent 


photographs obtainable of the interiors of 


colonial houses among them the Wayside Inn 





showing the beautiful furnishings of that 
These could be studied in comparison 
Dutch interiors by 


Hoos h, or the 


Venetian interiors which are counted among the 


period 
with certain of the such 


artists as Peter de several 


best of Sargent’s works 


III 

There is a phase of picture study which would 
seem best fitted for high school pupils, and this 
is the study of such pictures as embody some 
highly spiritual idea, apart from the actual 
reproduction of figures or scenes pictures 
painted not only by great artists but by men who 
strive for the expression of a noble purpose in 
as a higher type than mere repre- 
a 


their art, 


sentation. Such pictures are Titian’s 


sumption,” or ‘The Presentation of The 
Virgin;” the “Santa Barbara”’ of Palma 
Vecchio, signifying martyrdom; of St. Francis 


and his great love for nature and humanity 


the Sargent “ Holy Grail” series at the Boston 
Public Library may be classed in this group 
also ‘“‘Love and Life by 
Watts the painter of the 
“Sir Galahad’’), all of 
replete with that calm and deeper sense which 
The de- 


‘ Love strong in 


George Frederi 
better-known 
whose paintings are 
elevates the mind of the beholder 
scription of ‘‘ Love and Life” is 
his immortal vouth leads Life, a slight female 
figure, along the steep uphill path; with his broad 
wings he shelters her, that the winds of heaven 
may not visit her too roughly. Violets spring 
where love has trod, and as they ascend to the 
mountain-top the air becomes more and mor 


golden The impli ation is that without the aid 


of Divine Love, fragile Human Life could not 
have power to ascend the stee p path upW ird 

\ picture to be studied should be separated 
from others and given a position of distinction 
It needs an adequate setting if it is to make a 
strong appeal and exert a lasting influence upon 
the mind of a child 


few of the world’s famous paintings with mar 


This has been done with 


In the « hapel it Eton College is 
Galahad,” the 


only work of art on the chapel walls, thrown 


vellous effect 
the wonderful picture of “Sir 
into relief by hangings of red velvet The 
richness of the background and the absence of 
all other decoration make evident its design 

the embodiment of young manhood as the ideal 
youth. A 


quaintance once chose 


for English mother of our a 


this single picture in 

















PROMOTING THE INTEREST OF CHILDREN IN GOOD PICTURES 


DUNCKLEE 








It 
and 
that he has since grown to be a knight of the 
present era may be due in some degree to his 
years of companionship with the likeness of 
Sir Galahad. 
very isolation produced upon the beholder the 


photograph for the room of her small son. 
hung where it could be constantly seen 
£ d 


Another picture which by its 


deepest possible impression was ‘‘ The Light of 
the World,”’ shown at Oxford, England, 
locked in its own case upon the sacristy wall of 


us 


Trinity Chapel like a valuable gem in its velvet 
casket. 

One practical suggestion then to promote the 
love of true art in young people is to isolate the 
picture by which we wish to produce a lasting 


influence and allow a child to live long enough 
in its presence to enable it to impress itself 
upon his mind and character. 

With all but the youngest children pictures 
may be introduced by a foreword as to their 
histories, the conditions under which they were 
painted or incidents from the life of the artist, 
in short whatever facts the teacher conceives 
will heighten the interest in. that special work of 
art. 

It is inconceivable that a child thus carefully 
instructed in his early years to seek for informa- 
tion and beauty in the shape of pictures should 
neglect to appreciate and value them in later 


life. 


7 


HERE is an old Chinese proverb 
which states that if we only hear a 
thing we soon forget it, if we see it we 
remember it, but if we actually do it 
We applied this 


principle to picture study, and, whenever 


ourselves, we know it. 


possible, the children would make free- 
hand cuttings of objects found in the 
masterpieces they were studying. | 
doubt if these pupils will ever forget 


pictures studied in this way. 





This cutting of “The Angelus” I 
think is most impressive. It seems to 
me that in its simplicity it gives the 
same feeling of reverence that Millet 


has so successfully depicted in “The 
Angelus. ’”’ 
The cutting is the work of a grade 
pupil in the Hibbing, Minnesota Schools. 
VERNET JOHNSON, 
Supervisor of Art, 


Hibbing, Minnesota 
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Jessie Topp 
Department of Art Education 
University of Chicago 


OT long ago, I was reading an article in a 
professional magazine in which essential 
qualifications of the modern teacher were clearly 
set forth. 
most nearly met these quite exacting charac- 


In thinking over the persons who 


teristics, the name of Miss Jessie Todd at once 


came to my mind. Health, energy, pleasing 


personality, a cheery presence and spirit of 
good will, loyalty, genuine devotion to the job, 
hearty co-operation, self- sacrificing efforts and 
successful attainment—these are some of the 
terms one must use in referring to the work of 
this teacher of art. 

Miss Todd is a product of the great northwest 
She was born in Duluth, Minnesota, and there 
secured her public school and normal school 
Duluth that she 


secured the background for her experience as a 


education. It was in also 


teacher and supervisor. During eight years 
she was a teacher in grades 2, 3,4, 5and6. For 
four years following she was an assistant super- 
visor of the art work in the Duluth elementary 
schools 


In 1921 Miss Todd came to the Laboratory 


With Our 


Contributors 


A 
Who's Who 


of 
Art 


Educators 


Miss Todd 
at the 
wor d-pile 


Schools of the School of Education, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and was placed in charge of 
the art work in the elementary school division. 
Miss Todd was also placed in charge of the 
practice teaching group for elementary school 
art and during the last four years has been 
offering a course in the methods of teaching 
art for college students who are preparing for 
professional work in this field 

Miss Todd secured her Ph.B. degree at the 
University of Chicago in 1925 and is now 
working towards her Master’s degree 

It is a great satisfaction to find occasionally 
a teacher who continually plays the rdéle of 
student. Miss Todd has always been a student 
of child psychology and educational methods. 
That, perhaps, partly accounts for her great 
success with children. She understands their 
student problems and knows how to interest, 
encourage and guide them without doing their 
work for them. 
good in every child’s work and to see that every 
child makes progress 
Miss Todd has not only been successful in 


She tries always to find some 
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the teaching profession but she has become well 
known through her writings and publications 
Readers of Tut 


familiar 


ScHOO! MAGAZINE are 
She has 
recently collaborated in the preparation of two 
important publications, “The Master Library, 

Meyer 


Indiana, and ‘The Classroom 


ARTS 


with her contributions 


Lewis E and Company, 


Valpariso 
Teacher, The 
Classroom Teacher, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 

In recognition of her contribution to educa- 
tional literature, Miss Todd has been elected 
to membership in the educational fraternity, 
Pi Lambda Theta 

] inally, Miss Todd is an outdoor enthusiast 
She sleeps outdoors the year around including 


the coldest of winter nights. She likes horse- 


back skating 


canoeing and fishing 


riding, skiing, tobogganning 
She is a devotee to land- 
S( ape 


painting in oil and to the painting of 


flowers in water color She is an expert basket 
maker and has woven hundreds of baskets which 
she has dyed with stains she has made from 
berries, vegetables and nuts Just as the Indians 
did in the early days of our country 

Perhaps the following comment by J. A 
Starkweather, Assistant 
Schools, Duluth, Minnesota, more nearly gives 


Miss Todd in 


Superintendent of 


a picture ol supervisory 


capacity 
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It has now been several years since Miss 
Jessie Todd was an art supervisor in the school 
svstem in which I am still working, but the 
most lasting impression of her social relation- 


Miss 


was 


was her unfailing cheerfulness 
had a 


always willing to share what she 


She 


ships 
and 
had 


amount of 


Jessie smile for everybody, 
with 
others carried with her an 
goodwill which was contagious and spread to 


Her 


friends has been a pleasing memory to those 


others around her. devotion to her 
who knew her when she was hers , & memory 
which Miss Todd has been careful to keep 
alive by her own efforts 

‘As a Miss Todd's 


humor trving ciré 


teacher, infailing good 
always 


Her 


work was such 


under imstances 


brought her out victorious in the end 


enthusiasm and interest in her 
that it inspired others to do their very utmost 
in the production of art work for the schools 
She never failed to interest the children and to 
from the teachers their 


Her 


nspired others to work 


secure earnest co- 


operation own bubbling enthusiasm 
She was always will- 
ing to help and ever ready with a helpful sug- 


Her 


criticism was always given with a suggestion as 


gestion in the place of biting criticism 


to how to improve the question or problem 


which she criticized ”’ 


WILLIAM G. WHITFORD 


Ar~ 


q love an hour of drawing 


In a very pleasant room 


The teacher is so kind to us 


Ic's Over all too soon 


[Today we made a kitty big 


He looked so fine and far. 


And | just wondered if 


it S true 


That he was full of rat 


Peaccy MarsnHati 


“ 





